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law ordained — betwixt them and the thick fences of 
the fields. Pleasant were these margins for the traveller 
on foot to walk on and protective against sudden onset 
of highwayman or footpad, who otherwise might make 
an ambush in the shade. For in the days of my boyhood, 
these hedgerow fences of holly and hawthorn intermixt 
were left to grow uncut, lofty and thick, and densely 
matted at their roots with bramble, wild rose, furze 
and bracken, hiding the ditch, and at night giving 
warm shelter to many a weary, footsore tramp or 
beggar. Strong enough these fences were to keep the 
field-crops safe from the great herds of half- wild shaggy 
cattle that roamed along the roads in straggling lines 
fi-om the far mountain sides of Wales or Scotland, 
grazing where'er they could on their long journey to 
the meat-devouring towns. 

It was a pleasant sight to watch the sunburnt, 
dust-stained drovers, conversant with the nature and 
habits of their charge, patiently plodding along, each 
with a thick, warm, woollen plaid rolled up across his 
shoulders — the best protection against sudden storm, 
or heavy dew at night — and, with the help of trusty, 
well-trained dogs, quieting and guarding the strong 
and self-willed cattle. 

The carrier's great heavy waggon — broad-wheeled to 
save the toll — still plied with profit, carrying the pro- 
duce of smoke-beclouded towns to all the Western 
counties, and in the cratch at the back, reposing on 
clean straw, were passengers with lean purses, who for 
a small p&yment were conveyed, slowly but surely, to 
some distant country home ; whilst fast, bright-coloured 
-coaches dashing past, carried, for business or for pleasure, 



the well-to-do, who on the journey were amuaed by 
cberry-red-faced coachmeD with all the local gossip 
and many a funny anecdote. Now and again the guard 
in scarlet cost played on his bugle some cheerful well- 
known tune, and thus proclaimed the advent of the 
daily marvel to the slow-thinking villagers, to whom it 
told the time of day far truer than the old church 
clock. 

Carriers' carts, on market-days, bumped through 
the deeply rutted lanes on aon -elastic springs, gathering 
their weekly load of farm or garden produce or taking 
orders for the tradesmen in the town ; picking up, too, 
their share of passengers, good-looking, neatly dressed 
farmers' daughters with butter, eggs and poultry which 
they were well content to sell, standing in open market ; 
and sometimes the parson's wife, for lack of other 
carriage, would join the happy party. 

In my young days most of the fanners rode to 
market on strong, short-legged horses, two or three in 
company — neighbour fashion — talking of cattle, com 
or orchard crop, and later in the day meeting again at 
market dinner, to learn the latest London news or 
country gossip: and then, still later on, returning 
homewards, not unfrequently they were lost on the wide- 
spreading upland downs or open commons — much more 
extensive then than now — misled as they would swear 
by the false lights of fairies or more uncanny spirits. 
What is stranger still their tale would be believed ! 
From my own knowledge I can say that, only fifty 
years ago, by far the greater part of the true rustic 
labouring class down in the charming counties of Here- 
ford and Shropshire did honestly believe in witchcraft 
1—2 



and in fairy lights, for then the great majority of 
rural labourers could not read, and fewer still could 
write, and he who could spell out a sentence and sign 
his name was called a " scoUard." 

Naturally the memory was more relied on, and 
proportionately strengthened by constant practice, so 
that in all disputed questions concerning custom, right 
of road, foot-paths through land, or land boundaries, 
the aged peasant would give the clearest evidence and 
such as was seldom disputed. ''Impressions made on 
youthful minds last long, and like the cuts in the bark 
of tender trees, grow deeper and more apparent with 
advancing years/' Itinerarium Curiosum (Iter II.), 
Vol. I. p. 34. 

Those were the days when folk-lore flourished, by 
which so many of our old ballads, strange legends, and 
historic traditions, have been handed on from father to 
son through long past centuries without one link being 
lost or missing. The white smock, now so rarely seen, 
was worn by all the labouring class of countrymen, as 
it had been from early Saxon days. On Sunday 
mornings it was a pleasant sight to see them gathering 
together for a short gossip in the churchyard, clad in 
clean white smock, bright-coloured neckerchief, tawny 
leather gaiters, and home-made hats of plaited straw. 
By their presence they made perfect the harmony of 
the churchyard poetry, forming the living link between 
past and future through which still flowed the unbroken 
current of custom and tradition; whilst the mounds, 
that covered up and hid the dust of generations long 
since passed away and nameless, formed letters — like 
rude lines on ancient Runic stones, simply straight 



lines, yet letters — by which is plainly writ the grand 
old text of man's mortality and Nature's everlasting 
law. By ancient custom, still respected, the new-made 
graves were decked with home-grown garden dowers, 
freshly cut, and oft renewed whilst still was green the 
memoiy of dear ones gone to rest : whilst, the graves 
of the forgotten. Nature took charge of, and o'er them 
waved her flag of everlasting green, teaching to the 
thoughtful a great moral lesson, for here and there 
some gay wild flowers self-set would bloom, midst care- 
suggestive nettles — mixed seed of Nature's sowing. 
Overhead, the sweet unsullied air stole from the 
whispering elms a symphony of sound, or boldly 
bore away orr its far-spreading wings the deep-toned 
message of wide-mouthed bells caged in the low 
towers of ancient Norman churches. 

Fifty years ago most of the farm homesteads were 
old half-timbered houses, chequered black and white, 
with bams that far exceeded them in size; fronting 
the deeply littered foldyard, fenced with a square of 
pigsties, cow-housea and stables, thick -thatched and 
walled with strong wattle-work and coarse mortar. 
Many of these were still surrounded by deep wet 
moats, necessary in the olden times, when raidiog 
bands of thieves came o'er the border-marches of 
the neighbouring Welsh. In ouch homes as these, 
when the long cold nights of winter drove the house- 
bold within -doors, when all were gathered rouud the 
ample ingle-nook, fairy tales were told and readily 
believed, and old ballads, telling of love and courage 
— ever-fovourite themes — were sung to sympathetic 
hearers, and grey-headed elders told the customs and 



traditions of the district, handing them on from father 
to son through generations. 

Such are the happy memories of a town-bred boy's 
first visit to this charming county, but I remember 
well also, how sad was the return to the smoke and 
red-brick buildings of a manufacturing town. My head 
was full of folk-lore but my heart was full of sadness^ 
and I must own that unbidden tears were in my 
eyes. 



Six years after my first visit to Bromyard my 
health broke down in consequence of prolonged over- 
work as a medical student — plus a morbid anxiety 
about questions relating to religious doctrines and 
conflicting rituals — a morbid state much more common 
in young students than is generally supposed, and 
especially rampant at that time in consequence of the 
publication of the so-called Oxford Tracts. Under 
these circumstances a clever old medical friend was 
consulted, and be advised that for a few weeks I should 
wander on foot through the country, well knowing the 
good efifects resulting to a weary brain from increased 
muscular exercise, combined with change of scenery 
and diet, when Dame Nature would be the nurse and 
take charge of all the senses. My father readily 
consented, and in a very short time all necessary 
preparations were made for my journey. My knapsack 
did not weigh much and my purse was very light, but 
my heart was lighter still, when I started on my long 
walk through the Western counties. 

I had no definite route marked out, and was equally 



ignorant as to the paths I might choose to follow, and 
as to the distaaces between certain placea which I had 
fixed on as essentially necessary to be seen on account 
of the fame of their glorious cathedrals — to wit: 
Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester and Oxford. Elxperi- 
ence has since taught me that such is by br the 
pleasantest way of travelling through the country, 
for whoever is tied to a particular route, along well- 
beaten highways, with daily distances marked by 
mile-stones, loses the better part of his time, and as 
a rule misses most of the really interesting objects 
that are to be found in the district 

This truth was strongly impressed on my mind 
during my first week of wandering. In all the old 
country churches that I visited forty-five years ago 
I found curious baptismal fonts, probably coeval 
with the foundations of the churches, and beautiful, 
though broken, remnants of things necessary to the 
older ritual. These things, which in the churches of 
my native town bad been utterly extirpated or never 
had existed, interesting survivals of a p&st time, 
re-awoke my interest in the High and Low Church 
controversy then rampant, and led me to make it a 
rule that I should examine the interiors of as many of 
these old churches as I could readily get access to, 
and note anything of interest which I found within 
them. 

Although I had not set down any definite route, 
yet, at the start, when I fixed on Worcester as the 
first cathedral city to be visited, my choice was cer- 
tainly biassed by the memory of my happy visit to 
Bromyard. Worcester offered, the readiest access to 
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Herefordshire, of all the shires of England the most 
picturesque and interesting. 

For the purposes of this paper it is not necessary 
to record here all the usual experiences that fell to my 
lot, or the numerous interesting objects seen during 
the first week's wandering walk to Worcester, or during 
my sojourn in that interesting ancient city; in truth 
an ancient city, for undoubtedly it was an old British 
town in the first dawn of our English history, when, as 
I hope to show, Augustine rested there, on his way to 
join and take part in the celebrated synod of British 
Christian bishops. 

Leaving Worcester for Hereford, I chose the route 
through Bromyard, not only because some of my boy- 
hood's friends were still residing there, but also because 
I wished to pick up more of the curious folk-lore about 
fairies and witches, which was peculiar to the district, 
and learn the grounds of the traditions, commonly 
believed, of the great antiquity of the town, not 
only as the oldest market-town of the county, but 
also as the acknowledged Mother Church of some 
dozen or more of the neighbouring parishes. I knew 
that it was called a Portionary Church, and that two 
neighbouring churches were co-portionaries : but I was 
ignorant of the meaning of the word, and of the peculiar 
relationship which held these three churches together, 
each having separate interests yet forming an ancient 
triple alliance. Much less did I then dream that this 
peculiar triple arrangement would supply so important 
a link in the chain of ecclesiastical history of the 
country, as recent investigation leads me to suppose 
that it does. 



The road from Worcester to Bromyard leaving the 
city crosses the Severn by a long handsome stone 
bridge of many arches, for the Severn at Worcester is a 
broad river, and, prior to the deepening of its bed for 
purposes of navigation, was comparatively shallow. 
Tradition affirms that in older days it was easily 
fordahle during dry seasons. At any rate the bridge 
has now taken the place of the old ferry-boat which 
formerly did duty between the city and its suburb 
Henwick (i.e. the ancient village). Truly an ancient 
village ; the massive square Norman tower of the parish 
church of St John gave ample evidence to me that it 
was there at least eight centuries before my visit, and 
its name carries back its history at least eight centuries 
more, to the time when it was inhabited by a Boman- 
British population : and I readily believed the tradition 
I heard, that it was originally a Roman station guarding 
the crossing of the river to the city from any sudden 
attempt on it by the Silurian Britons. It was in after 
years that I fully recognized its importance in this 
respect, when I examined the old roads which led up 
to it from diiferent districts of the British tribes living 
both East and West of Severn, 

As I quietly sauntered on ray journey each turn of 
the road opened a fresh prospect, and tempted me to 
linger and satiate my eyes with the luxuriant foliage of 
the countless trees, or contrast the light and shade of 
bright green open pastures and dense woods, dark with 
undergrowth of bramble, bracken and briar. From the 
higher parts of the road frequent glimpses are obtained 
of the glistening waters of the rapid Teme hurrying 
on its course. During long past ^es it has worked its 
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way to the sea, forming as it went these beautiful 
windings and irregular valleys. 

It was evening when I reached Bromyard, passing 
over Knightsford Bridge, at that time an old-fashioned 
wooden structure, picturesque and in perfect harmony 
with the surrounding scenery. Certainly it did not 
give me the idea of great stability; however it carried 
me safely over the Teme, the ancient river-boundary 
of the Silures. It is well to notice here the fact, that 
a very few years after my visit, one dark and stormy 
night it was washed away by a raging flood of Teme. 
The driver of the Ludlow and Worcester mail, unaware 
of this fact, galloped his horses and coach into the gap, 
and, with the exception of two or three passengers who 
fortunately, in their wild career down-stream, were able 
to catch hold of and cling to the willow-pollard stumps 
that lined the river-course, all were drowned. 

Next morning, like Dr Syntax, " after a good break- 
fast," I started again on my quest for the picturesque. 
In the early days of June the walk through the fields 
from Bromyard to Avonbuiy is a continuous picture of 
real rural beauty. The little river Frome, deeply 
winding through rich alluvial meadows covered by 
heavy crops of grass, supplies the central line of 
beauty in a sinuous course of curves. Gently rising 
slopes, well timbered with great trees, limit the land- 
scape, showing on their sunny sides broad fields of com 
still green, with here and there a hop-yard, whose 
luxuriant growth of darker foliage tells of the fatness 
of the land : whilst everywhere around, in the damp 
ditch, on the dry hedgerow bank, and even in cultured 
grounds, wild flowers of ever-varying hues abound, and 
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blending their bright tints with many shades of green, 
produce that harmony of colour which Nature only can 
supply — so soft, 80 restful to the human eye, that he who 
gazes can but wander on, dreaming such dreams as only 
poets have the power to paint in words and tell to 
others, and so wandering, as & sleep-walker might, until 
some sign of fellow-man, by curious sympathy, awakes 
him to the real. 

Such at least was my experience when, having 
taken the wrong turning in the field-path, I found 
myself on the main road that runs along the higher 
level of the hills which bound that happy valley. The 
sound of a stone-breaker's hammer woke me from my 
reverie, and at the same time gave the opportunity to 
learn my bearings. In answer to my questioning as 
to the whereabouts of Avonbury church, he said, "You 
' keep to the rood straight on 'bout quarter of a mile 
and then you'll come to a 'ooden gate, and that's the 
church." Following his directions I soon found the 
gate and saw, through a vista of great trees, down in 
the valley below, an old square tower crowning a low- 
roofed church, with moss o'ergrown and lichen-covered 
walls, its peaceful frithyard round it, the pathway 
crossing by a handrail wooden bridge an ever-murmuring 
brook. 

I was soon within its sacred bounds. The old 
sexton was busy "straightening" the place after the 
Sunday's service, so I readily got into the church. Such 
an interior it was, small and of only one " pace," but 
with an old oak screen to separate the chancel from 
the nave, and overhead a remnant of old panelling 
originally painted blue with a few silver stars added. 
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Decay had marked this with its tooth, and lines of 
weather-stains gave colour to the walls. The ancient 
font was there, and one monument, or rather a flat stone 
rudely incised but yet distinctly lined, which marked 
the last resting-place of a Crusader clothed in chain 
mail, with right leg crossed upon its fellow, peculiarly 
banded, and his trusty sword well shown. This formed 
part of the pavement of the N. side of the chancel, 
to which he probably had been an early benefactor. I 
had recently read the "Old Curiosity Shop," and I 
thought this place was only wanting Little Nell to 
make it the reality of Dickens* ideal. 

Resting there, the tomb of the Crusader led my 
thoughts to the times of our early history, which 
witnessed the most remarkable of all psychological 
phenomena, when a profound emotional wave sweep- 
ing across all the states of Europe, submerged not 
only reason, but even the thought of self From all 
classes equally, from crowded strong-walled cities, as 
from the quiet homes hidden away in country wood- 
lands, it carried away the dififerent peoples, to wander 
after a mirage, heedless of misery, disease and death, 
well satisfied by the earnest hope of fighting and 
killing an unknown people: and all this under the 
banner of peace — the Cross. 

As I was thus musing the old sexton came in from 
the churchyard : his dinner-time had come, his midday 
meal was about ready, and he must lock the door — so 
I was driven forth to seek for pastures new. As some 
heavy clouds had gathered, threatening thunder-rain, 
I hastened on to Stanford Bishop, about two miles 
distant, and famous for its yew-trees. Like Avonbury 
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Stanford Bishop is a co-portionaiy church of Bromyard. 
This fact alone declares the great antiquity of its 
foundation, and the laige yew-trees, one of which 
bad certainly seen a thousand years roll by, bore 
ample evidence to the truth of its traditionary history. 
The ancient Welsh Triads and other records give 
frequent reference to the affectionate veneration of tbe 
Britons for tbe yew-tree, and undoubtedly prove that 
it was their custom to plant them in their church- 
yards. 

In his Essay on the Welsh Saints tbe Bev. Rice 
Rees quotes from an ancient poem in honour of Dewi 
or St David, and enumerates a number of churches 
raised to his memory: 

" And Bangor, Eagor, and the choir of Henllan, 
Which ia a place of feme for sheltering jewa." 

The yewa at Stanford Bishop were certainly tbe 
finest that I had ever seen, and there were seven or 
eight grand ones. But they gave a touch of sadness 
to the churchyard, and specially so the Patriarch, by 
far the largest as it certainly was the oldest. It was 
hollowed out by the decay of age, its interior forming a 
cavern, and yet tbe old tree still wore a crown of green 
showing its vitality. 

Tbe church did not strike me as favourably as that 
at Avonbury. Though situate on the top of a sharply 
rising hill it cannot be well seen until one is in the 
churchyard, and at first sight it did not appear to be as 
old as tbe one so lately visited. Probably this feeling 
was due in part to the great change of light : a mass of 
cloud shut out the sunshine and some rain was falling. 
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So I decided, unless the church door was open, to be 
content with an outside survey, and then make the 
best of my way towards Hereford. 

Fortunately as I went my round I came upon the 
sexton, who had been busy on a new grave and hitherto 
out of sight. He kindly invited me to sit down in the 
church, adding, "Itll soon pass o'er, and you'd be wet to 
the skin in no time without an umbrella; the church 
may be a bit damp, but there's a bit of fire in the 
tower." I took his advice gladly and entered. In fact 
I should have accepted such an invitation with the 
greatest pleasure in the finest weather had it been 
given, for nothing affords me more pleasure than a chat 
with a hearty old countryman, and specially with one 
who performs in his own person the dual duties of clerk 
and sexton. He is almost sure to be fully conversant 
with the folk-lore of the country, as he certainly is with 
the gossip and history of the families of the people of 
his parish. 

The tower of Stanford Bishop is at the west 
end of the nave and of equal breadth. The lower 
part of the tower opens by a well-proportioned lofty 
pointed arch to the body of the church and so allows 
sufficient light to enter. At the time, however, of my 
visit a wooden partition separated it from the nave, 
shutting off most of the light, so that on first entrance 
it seemed almost dark. The tower was, in fact, 
used as the common receptacle of worn-out and 
useless lumber, old planks and odds and ends of rope 
etc. required for the purposes of cleaning the church, 
or doing necessary work in the churchyard. A small 
fire of sticks and wood embers smouldered on the 
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ground in the S. angle of the tower with no pretence 
of fire-grate, and the walls above were blackened and 
stained by the smoke as it quietly ascended to escape 
between the massive beams of oak which formed the 
framework for the bella 

Opposite the little fire, in the S.-W. comer, stood 
an old decrepit oaken seat or settle, on which the 
sexton told me to sit down and rest. The appearance 
of the chair was so peculiar, and yet so in accord with 
its surroundings, that I could not help remarking on it 
to the sexton, who informed me that it had no right to 
be where it was, having been formerly in the chancel. 
On inquiring how and when this was he told me he had 
it from his predecessor that it was the chair of Augus- 
tine when he was in those parts missioning, and that it 
used to stand in the chancel. Such he assured me was 
the tradition that had been handed down to him. 

I rested in the chair and gossiped with him until the 
rain had passed but could get no further information from 
him. However after making a short examination of the 
church, noting the font, and also an old piscina in the 
S.-E. comer of the nave which had a small semicircular 
arch with pure old Nomian mouldings, marking where 
once had been a private altar, I found evidence that 
the structure had been modified with important 
alterations at three different periods, and I am certain 
that the present church was built upon the site of an 
earlier British church. Then I passed on my way towards 
Hereford, keeping a good look-out for taper spire or 
low grey tower half hidden by great trees, towering 
above it. By these my route was guided, through 
winding country lanes to straggling old-world villages, 
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such as Dryden saw, and has described so well when 
speaking of the priest : 

''Wide was his parish: not contracted close 
In streets, but hero and there a straggling house." 

I ought to add, that he still more exactly described 
the results of this part of my journey, as far as my 
memory was concerned, when he wrote : 

''Devouring what he saw, so well defined, 
He with an empty picture fed his mind.^ 

In fact, during my long day's march, my mind was 
constantly reverting to the quaint old chair in which 
I had rested, and the strange tradition that haunted 
it. My knowledge of Augustine's history was very 
meagre : what little had been taught me at school had 
quite evaporated, and tax my memory as I might, I 
could remember naught to give a shadow of pro- 
bability to the tradition, or to account for his having 
been in such an out-of-the-way district as Stanford 
Bishop. 

As I drew near to Hereford my long walk produced 
an eflfect much more healthy to my mind than that 
which followed on my short rest in the old chair at 
Stanford Bishop. Gradually I became more and more 
interested in the material questions regarding the 
eating and drinking comforts which I hoped to get 
in the beautiful old city. So thus the real displaced 
the ideal, and unchallenged held its place, whilst I 
wandered down the banks of the Wye and onward to 
the end of my happy peregrinations. 
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Forty years had passed ere I again sought and 
found that quaint old chair, and realized the truth 
of an observation made by one of our most gifted 
historians: "Local tradition hands down the knowledge 
of some great fact, and, however distorted by the oft 
repeatiug of the tale, still binds that fact to a locality : 
and if it distorts facta, preserves accurately enough the 
impressions of a vanished time." 



After the lapse of forty years the memory of my 
youthful wanderings was revived by circumstances, and 
I determined again to visit the pleasant country district 
which I had so joyously explored in the freshness of 
my youth. 

Leaving Bromyard I started for Avonbuiy and 
Stanford Bishop, anxious to see what changes bad 
been wrought by renovating hands, for I had heard the 
night before, when chatting in the smoke-room of the 
village inn, that both the churches had been renovated 
within the past few years. Needing no guide, I turned 
up Nunwell Street, and soon gained the footpath 
through the fields, down by the riverside. How little 
changed it seemed since I had walked that path 
before, though nearly half a century had intervened ! 
Nature renovates her work each year on one con- 
tinuous plan, and finite man can trace no change of 
fashion in her system. How dtfierent this from the 
recklessness that so ofben marks the work of human 
renovators, who simply work out a money-making 
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contract, taking no heed of style or ancient details, 
which so plainly tell the history of a church's first 
foundation ; having no respect for ancient monuments 
that teach so well to thoughtful minds the history of 
their native land. 

Thus I sauntered on, giving fair play to all my 
senses, listening to the notes of free wild birds, watch- 
ing the working of the humming-bee, or tracking him 
home to his hive in the bank, scenting the blended 
odours of fragrant wild flowers and of fresh-ploughed 
land, that bring to mind the idyllic conception of man 
working in harmony with Nature; whilst now and again 
the gentle breeze wafted the scent of a wood- fire smoke 
from the hearth of some thatched cottage, hidden from 
sight by its fruitful orchard — **the incense of home 
influence " — the words of an old poet who speaks truth 
when he says : 

"Good scents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy and the wits refine." 

When I arrived at Avonbury it was later than I 
expected, and the morning service was going on. 
Unwilling to disturb, I quietly walked round the 
outside, to see what changes had been made. The 
broken, leaking roof had been replaced by a new one, 
the walls had been restored, crumbling stones re- 
moved, and all their joints fresh pointed. In fact it 
had been well restored and made fit for its purpose, 
wind and weather proof, but its time-spun green and 
russet coat of wall-rue, moss and lichen was cast aside^ 
from an artist's point of view certainly at the expense 
of the picturesque. 
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Feeling rather tired I sat down on a tombstone, 
and listened to the mystic hum of voices and the sweet 
low chorda of the organ. It was a pleasant resting- 
place, but as I felt a sleepy feeling creeping over me I 
remembered the rustic prejudice against anyone found 
sleeping in a churchyard. It is a carious fact that 
should a person, during a service, fall asleep in church, 
it is but little noted. There he may sleep securely, 
but in the churchyard 'tis a very different affair. So 
not wishing to be caught napping, when the s 
began I went into the church. How 
was the interior from what it was when I last saw 
it! Light, clean and comfortable, with modern pews 
inserted in the nave. A few strong ancient forms 
of old black oak, with folded napkin-pattern carved 
on their upright ends, telling of near four centuries' 
wear, were still placed there to do duty for the rustic 
labourers, and the old oak screen dividing nave froni 
chancel, bright with fresh varoishing, still remained. 
The ceiling was well whitewashed and showed no sign 
of damp or weather-stain. After the service I walked 
into the chancel to see the tomb of the Crusader', 
I must own that I was sorely vexed to find how it 
was treated: the lower part of his chain-mailed legs 
and the tip of his sword were all that could be 
seen : all else was bidden from view, for over his 
head, his arms, and his body was placed a spick-span 
new harmonium ! 

' There is > aiinilar inoiBed atone ot the twelfth MDtur; over the - 
gnve of a Crusader at Enratpierpoiat Church, "with hood, hauberk 
and ohaaues of ohaio mail with a annioat down to the waist." The 
ohain mail is transversely banded aa in the one at ATonhnry. 
Arehaeological Joumal, Vol. ith. 
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I was sorry to find in a church, where so much 
useful restoration work had been recently accomplished, 
such confirmation of the truthfulness of the censure on 
the parochial clergy in the Rev. J. E. Cooke's -pre&ce 
to his continuation of Duncombe's "History of 
Herefordshire/' published forty or more years ago- 
He truly says, "that the work of an historian is 
immensely increased by the recent action of the 
parochial clergy, who under a plea of church restora- 
tion have denuded the consecrated edifices of historical 
records in marble and stone, entrusted to their guard- 
ianship by the pious liberality of the departed." 

Another little matter caused me some irritation. 
An old piscina in the S. wall of the chancel had 
carefully been filled with plaster, so that its place 
was seen no more. After the experience gained at 
Avonbury, I started with grave misgivings as to the 
fate of the chair of Augustine the monk at Stanford 
Bishop, knowing well that the church there had under- 
gone restoration a few years before. 

However, by no means daunted as to my object, and 
having had experience of short cuts by the field-paths, 
I chose the turnpike road for the walking. Not a 
straight road by any means, for as it followed the hill- 
sides that bound the valley of the Frome on the higher 
and sounder foundation, it afforded at each turn a 
different view of the beautiful country below. 

A walk of two miles brought me to Stanford, and 
turning up a field-drive, I readily got into the church- 
yard, so famous for its old yew-trees, and was very 
sorry to find that the grand old Patriarch had been cut 
down. There are five or six very old trees however 



still remaining. One of tbem, standing by the church 
tower, and overtopping it, measured twenty-seven feet 
in circumference at six feet from the ground, sound to 
the core ; a grand mass of dark green colouring. 

The church door was locked, so I walked round the 
outside of the church. Chaucel, nave, and tower, all 
seemed well and carefully restored. A simple, well-pro- 
portioned edifice which the new Norman rulers of the 
land early in the twelfth century had built, to replace 
the timber, thick-thatched church which had pre- 
viously served the conquered people. It is in length 
some 100 feet, by 25 in breadth, rf which the chaucel 
takes one-fourth, one-half forms the nave, and the 
remaining fourth the tower, full square, rising but little 
over the roof ridge, with two narrow slits, round-beaded 
but splaying inwards to let in sunshine from the S. and 
W. The ouly entrance to the tower is from the nave. 

The principal entrance to the church is on the S. 
side, protected by a pretty, useful porch. It is an 
excellent sample of late Norman, about 1100, formed 
of two semicircular arches, one within the other, orna- 
mented with the usual Norman details, and a plain 
tympanum. On each side, in the niche formed by the 
recess, there is a round pillar, as if supporting the 
smaller inner arch, with cushion capitals, ornamented 
with trefoil leaves having long stalks, and on it a square 
plun abacus, slightly voluted as to its lower third. 
There is another but smaller doorway on the N. aide 
of the nave, semicircular-headed, plain and without 
ornament. 

The windows of the chancel and of the nave are of 
the simple Early English type ; that of the E. end of 
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the chancel of three lights, the others of two lights, 
evidently inserted to supply more light than was 
afforded by the original narrow Norman windows, two 
of which still remain, one on each wall of the nave near 
the tower and of the same character as those on the 
tower — long, narrow, round-heaRled slitfi. All are well 
splayed inside. There are two other windows, of much 
more recent insertion, square-headed and with square 
drip-mouldings. 

Having finished the outside survey I started for 
the village in search of the sexton, but finding that he 
lived a mile away, I sent a messenger to ask him to 
bring the key. My messenger returned in good time, 
bringing with him the parish clerk, who was evidently 
well pleased at the opportunity of showing the newly 
restored church, a task he was but seldom summoned 
to. A cheerful, talkative man, he dilated on the im- 
provements, and specially on the cleanliness of the 
interior. " Cleanliness you know, Sir, is next to godli- 
ness." I speedily discovered that he was not native 
bom but one transplanted from a distant county by the 
vicar when appointed to the benefice. On our way to 
the church we passed through the villas^; consisting of 
two or three farmhouses and a numlM* of scattered 
cottages. One of the farmhouses, named " The Hawk- 
ings," is probably built on the site of the ancient 
hawk-mews and foresters* lodge pertaining to Stanford 
Court. Near at hand is the bull-ring, suggestive of 
the village wake and merrymaking when it was much 
more populous. Here also was the village cross. When 
I looked at the present village and thought of the 
synod of British clergy and Augustine the monk, I 




consoled myself with the older writer's remark, that 
" the great events of history did not always bake place 
in mighty cities or celebrated places." 

We soon reached the churchyard, passing throagh 
a field, forming a part of the Hill Oak Farm, so named 
from time immemorial The clerk at once drew my 
attention to the yew-treea, specially pointing out the 
one standing near the tower as the oldest and largest, 
and sound to the core. I remarked to him that I 
missed one older and larger, hut perfectly hollow, and 
asked him if he could tell me what had become of it. 
" Ah ! then you've been here before. I thought you 
was a stranger. Well, this is a big one you'll allow, 
but then it's a female you see. The other was a bigger 
tree; but quite worn out and hollow. By the vicar's 
order I out him down two or three years ago, for the 
parson said that it was nothing else than a regular 
lodging for tramps and vagahones. Why, Lor', I've seen 
as many as ten or a dozen sleeping in it of a night, 
and sometimes they'd even light a fire inside of it to 
cook their wictuals, as I've seen myself" So passed 
away that venerable witness, probably planted when 
the first British church of timber and wattle-work 
was erected, some 1400 years ago. 

Speaking of yew-trees I may mention that twenty 
years ago I was shown in a country churchyard by the 
late Wyckham Martin, E^q., the remnants of a yew-tree 
through which a road was made, wide enough for a 
coach -and- four to pass along, yet showing on each side 
of the road a portion of the old tree standing, with 
still a green tuft of leaves, and the circumference 
of the trunk easily traceable in the gravel walk. 
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The tree at Stanford must have been as large. I have 
not visited the celebrated yew in Darley Dale, Derby- 
shire, which is said to be the oldest and largest in 
England. Tradition there says that it was planted 
when the first British church was built. 

After some remarks which I made about the old 
yew, and on the beauty of various kinds of trees that 
flourish in perfection in Herefordshire, the clerk said, 
" You seem fond of trees," and on my owning to the 
truth of that statement, he asked if I had ever seen 
the "Holy-thorn." On my replying that I had never 
seen, or even heard of the one there, he volunteered to 
take me to it, after we had seen inside the church, " as 
it would not be much out of my way, across the fields, 
up in the little wood by Stanford Court " ; of course I 
readily agreed. 

We entered the church on the south side by the 
handsome Norman circular-headed door or porch, and 
my first impression was that the clerk had accurately 
described its chief characteristic, — in every part it 
was evident that cleanliness was dominant ; a good, 
plain, open oak roof kept it weather-proof, and the 
windows gave sufficient light. The chancel, 25 feet 
in length by 20 in breadth, opens on to the nave by 
a well-proportioned painted late Norman arch; the 
walls in my opinion are of the same date as those of 
the nave and tower, but the windows are of a later 
style ; the E. window Early English of two lights, with 
another opening above and between the two, and a 
smaller of the same date in the N. and S. walls ; on the 
S. wall there is a square aumbry, and a piscina with 
ornamented arch corresponding with the window. 



The nave, 50 feet by 25 feet of ooe pace, opens 
into the tower at the W. with a fine Early English arch 
correspoDdiDg with the chancel arch. The windows 
vary in character ; one N. and one S. near the tower 
are original Norman slit windows, round-headed and 
splaying widely through the thick wall to distribute 
the light — truly interesting remains ; the other windows, 
of uncertain date, give better tight to the congregation 
than to the archaeologist. At the E. end of the S. wall 
there has evidently been a private altar, now gone : but 
the piscina on the S. wall has a semicircular opening 
over it, ornamented with dog-tooth mouldings, telling 
that the wall in which it rests is coeval with the tower 
and the two Norman doorways. 

The west end opens on and gives light to the 
tower, and here the font is situated. It is coeval 
with this Norman church (about A.D. 1120). The font 
of the original church is lost ; probably buried, carefully, 
lovingly, by the conquered people, or maybe placed 
in the foundation of the church by the proud con- 
querors. Tbe present one is large, almost tub-shaped, 
supported by a round central pillar resting on a circular 
pediment, having two square stone steps under it. 

Beyond the arch the basement of the tower is now 
utilized as a vestry ; wisely so, for it is now useful, clean 
and comfortable : yet this is the only part of the edifice 
that I found much altered from what it was forty-five 
years ago when I first visited it, except in regard to its 



Originally the tower was open to the main body of 
the church, and formed an integral part of its interior, 
as the chancel does. There is not, and never has been. 
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any entrance either to the chancel or to the tower, 
except from the nave, on to which each opens by a 
noble arch. So we have good reason to suppose that 
the modern vestry occupies the site of the old baptistery, 
from which the font was removed to its present site 
when the tower arch was closed, by a wooden partition, 
to keep out the cold draughts, and the space utilized 
as the receptacle of useless lumber and other odds and 
ends of no value. 

During the whole time of the examination of the 
church I was carefully on the look out for the old 
chair, and as the clerk made no reference to it in any 
way, I felt very anxious about its fate, and determined 
to lead up to it gradually in conversation: so remarking 
to the clerk, that I should like to rest a few minutes, I 
added, " All seems cleaned up and made tidy here now, 
very different from what it was when I was last here. 
It was a dark hole then, light entering only by those 
two narrow slits in the wall, a wooden screen cutting 
off the light from the nave, but in that corner there 
was a little wood-ember fire smouldering on the ground 
which made it comfortable." He surprised me by 
suddenly exclaiming, **Now that explains it all; we 
cannot get rid of a yellow stain in that comer — white- 
washing won't do it ; it's the smoke that done it : I 
am glad that you told me." He was evidently pleased 
with the discovery, and as a return for my information 
brought for my inspection a plain, small, old silver 
chalice, which, judging by its ancient form and its 
smallness of capacity, I believe was in use at the altar 
of this church long before the Reformation. 

After talking for some time a good opportimity offered 
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for broaching the subject that I was chiefly interested 
in, 80 1 introduced the matter by saying that when there 
before I had a good chat with the old sexton, who was 
capital company, and could tell all about the country 
and the people about there, and that I had to wait till a 
heavy shower passed over, adding, " I sat in that comer, 
oppOHite where the fire was, in the quaintest old chaii' 
that I had ever seen, whilst the old man sat on the 
edge of an old chest that was beside it, — such a 
curious bit of old carpentering work. I've often won- 
dered what has become of them." I followed this up 
with the direct qnestion, " What has become of them ? " 
After a moment's hesitation, he said, " Well, now, you 
have a good memory. It was an old settle, and quite 
worn out." I pressed him again as to what had become 
of it, and at last he told me : " When the restoration 
was going on the chair and all the old lumber was 
cleared out of the church and placed in the church- 
yard, and one cold morning, just sb we got to the 
church, the masons wanting a bit of fire to warm 
their victuals were just going to break it up. It 
was such a curious old thing that I took a liking to 
it, as it would do so well in my garden for me to 
sit and smoke my pipe in, so I begged it and the 
old chest also, and there they are now up at my 
house." I told him I should like to go to his home, 
once more to have a look at them : moreover it would 
be killing two birds with one stone, " for you have 
promised to show me the ' Holy-thorn,' " He answered 
at once, " Oh, as for that, I can show you it from the 
churchyard wicket, but belikes you might not distin- 
guish which it wera" We left by a small wicket on 
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the south side of the churchyard, opening on to a 
foot-path giving a short cut across the fields firom 
the church to Stanford. From the elevated ground 
is obtained a truly charming view of Herefordshire 
scenery. 

** That's Stanford Court," said my guide, pointing to 
a newly-built, comfortable farmhouse and out-buildings, 
with two hop-kilns (in the distance the latter did duty, 
very fairly to the imagination, for the towers of a 
country chateau), and pointing to a tree white with 
blossom, " That's the Holy- thorn in the comer of that 
little coppice, by the side of the hop-yard." I said, 
" Do you mean to tell me that the tree I see yonder in 
full bloom had flowers on it last Christmas day ? " He 
answered, " Yes, I do ; and I ought to know for I was 
called on last Christmas to take a party that came from 
Malvern to see it, and we had to walk through snow 
a foot deep. You know it isn't on our Christmas day, 
but on the old one that comes twelve days after ours, 
and we gathered some of the twigs with flowers and 
buds on them, and brought them away too." I made 
no remark : I did not credit the story, but later in the 
afternoon I questioned a number of rustic labourers, 
who entirely confirmed it and said that numbers came 
from distant places every year to see the tree. 

I had walked more than usual that day and felt 
tired when I reached the Holy-thorn, so after looking 
at it I proposed a short rest, and sat down to enjoy my 
pipe. 

Whilst smoking I told my guide that there was 
good reason for believing that there had been a house 
there a thousand years or more. " Well," he said, "that 
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may be so, for after those new hop-kilns were bailt they 
found out that they couldn't use tbcm, bccanse they 
couldn't get rid of some water that would lie there, so 
they sent to me because I was the sexton and was used 
to deep digging, and asked me if I could put a deep 
drain to run it off. Of course I could, and I did it well 
too. When I came down on the clay, for it's a stiffish 
clay there, I came on regular lines, at regular distances, 
that seemed to be made of pitch and ashes. At the 
time I thought they might have been put down there 
to make the walks dry in a garden, only they seemed 
too deep in." His description sounded to me very like 
that of the foundations of the Roman-British villas 
that have been excavated at various times. 

I could get no other information, so having finished 
my pipe we started to see the old chair at his 
home, at no great distance on Wolforwood Common. 
We bad not been walking very long before we turned 
down a lane and came to a brick-kiln and a nest nf 
cottages occupied chiefly by the brickmakers' families : 
and looking about me at their gardens and surroundings, 
unexpectedly I saw in one of the neighbouring gardens 
the old chair that I was searching for, and pointing to 
it at once said to my guide, " There is the old cbair." 
He answered, "I see now that you do remember it; I 
placed it there where it's a good enough seat for 
smoking in, but, of course, it would never do in the 
house my wife says, and she's about right." I was very 
much pleased, as may be imagined, and quickly made 
up my mind to get possession of the venerable though 
despised old chair. 

I said not a word about the old legend attached 
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to it, knowing from experience that if desirous of 
purchasing any curious object from an ignorant person, 
it is better not to excite his cupidity by giving reasons 
for wishing to have it. I carefully yet thoroughly 
examined this ancient sample of primitive carpentry, 
in order to see if it had been damaged by its rough 
treatment, and was truly glad to find it little changed. 
Standing in the open daylight, it certainly seemed 
lighter in colour and more decayed than when I saw it 
in the dark comer of the tower, but this I attributed 
chiefly to the bleaching power of open air. 

I was intensely interested, and turning to the 
clerk asked him where the old chest was. " Oh, that's 
in the cowhouse yonder, and very useful I find it, I can 
tell you." Expressing a desire to see it, we went there 
at once and found it converted into a combin ! In one 
end of it there was a mixed heap of bran, cut chaflF, and 
carrots ; in the other end a mixture of barley and light 
wheat for his poultry. Here was an ancient muniment 
chest, of unknown date, but probably coeval with the 
first British Church, which through many long cen- 
turies had certainly been the receptacle of missals and 
manuscripts, of rich vestments, and holy vessels, cast 
out of its church by the so-called church restorers as 
a valueless thing, doing humble duty in a cowhouse. 
The chest was simply a section of the trunk of an oak, 
about six and a half feet long by two feet and eight 
inches, squared externally by an axe, and hollowed by 
an adze, the sides and bottom being four inches thick, 
in fact a chest of one piece. The lid was destroyed 
but the wood was sound as when first made^ 

^ I have since learned that a similar chest is still preserved in the 



However, the chair was my object, I saw that it 
could be safely and easily moved, bo I soon came to 
terms with the clerk, he agreeing to pack it in hay, 
and send it by rail to Birmingham for a certain 
consideration. It was however fully two months before 
he did send it, and not until I had repeatedly written 
to him about it, but ultimately it arrived undamaged 
save in one point. The wooden hinge or tenon on the 
left side of the seat, much worn and rotten, was broken, 
but fortunately that on the right side is still tn situ, and 
moves freely, although it also is very much decayed. 

I have now given a full account, not only of the 
accidental circumstances which led to my first hearing 
of the tradition concerning Augustine, which tradition 
gives importance to the chair, but also I have related 
all the particular steps taken by me to find the chair, 
and ultimately get it into my possession. Many will 
think that I have gone too minutely into details which 
apparently have but little bearing on my subject. 
The actual reason for my having done so was the 
unexpected death of Hall, the clerk and sexton. In 
the early part of this year (1889) I went to Stanford, 
intending to get further information from him as to 
the names of the contractors and masons employed at 
the restoration of the church, and also to look after the 
old chest, and I found that he had died of some lung 
affection three weeks before my arrival. Therefore I 

charch ot the neighbouring poriali, Tedatone de la Mere, and also that 
there are two others pregerred at Orleton cburoh in the neighbonrlng 
countj of Shropshire. One of these Utter is hewn oat from a block 
of oak, and said to be the oldest in the connt;. 
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consider that I could not do better than relate some 
part of our conversation in which matters were spoken 
about, apparently unimportant, yet all indirectly having 
some relation to my subject, as bringing indisputable 
confirmatory evidence not only to the identification oi 
the chair but to the truth of the tradition. 



.1. 




CHAPTER II. 

REBfARKS ON BEDE'S ACCOUNT OF THE SYNODS, 

"The losses of history are indeed irretrievable. 
When the productions of fancy or science have been 
swept away, new poets may invent and new philo- 
sophers may reason, but if the inscription of a single 
fact be once obliterated it can never be restored by the 
united efforts of genius or industry." So writes Oibbon, 
one of the greatest of historians. The truth of his 
assertion cannot be denied, and under the influence of 
this great truth I shall endeavour simply to record, 
and establish as a fact, that which has been handed 
down to me as a fading tradition. Fortunately the 
chair, to which the tradition attaches, is in existence, 
is in my possession, and as far as a material thing can 
testify, may rank as a good witness, inasmuch as it 
shows inherent evidence that it is coeval with the date 
when the seeds of the tradition were sown. 

Before this chair is described, however, it is necessary 
to give some account of the occurrence to which it has 
to be called as a witness ; therefore I cannot do better 
than boldly transcribe the account as given by Bede, 
premising the same by stating that the two synods of 
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British bishops and doctors with Augustine, the monl 
took place in or about A.D. 590 and A.D. 603. 

Bede's history, which gives the earliest account c 
these synods, was written at the request of Ceolwul 
King of Northumbria, about A.D. 720 : that is, at leas 
one hundred and twenty years after their occurrence 
It is very important to note that the informatioi 
concerning these synods and the monk Augustine wa 
entirely supplied to Bede from letters of Pope Qregor 
in the possession of, and also from the traditions thei 
current and recent among, the monks of the Abbej 
which Augustine afterward founded and lived in, a 
Canterbury. The translation of Bede*s original Latii 
manuscript, which I quote from, is that of the well 
known classical and archaeological scholar, Dr J. A 
Giles, who died in 1884. 

''In the meantime Augustine, with the assistance 
of King Ethelbert, drew together to a conference the 
bishops or doctors of the west province of the Britons 
at a place which is to this day called Augustine's Ac 
that is Augustine's Oak, on the borders of the Wiccii anc 
West Saxotis; and began by brotherly admonitions t< 
persuade them that, preserving Catholic unity witl 
him, they should undertake the common labour oi 
preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles. For they did 
not keep Easter Sunday at the proper time, but from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth moon, which com- 
putation is contained in a revolution of eighty-foui 
years. Besides, they did several other things which 
were against the unity of the Church. When after a 
long disputation they did not comply with the en- 
treaties, exhortations, or rebukes of Augustine and his 
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companioQs, but preferred their own traditions before 
all the churches in the world, which in Christ agree 
among themselves, the holy father Augustine put an 
end to this troublesome and tedious contention, saying, 
' Let us beg of God who causes those of one mind to 
live in his Father's house, that he will vouchsafe, by his 
heavenly tokens, to declare to us which tradition is to 
be followed, and by what means we are to find our way 
to his heavenly kingdom. Let some infirm person be 
brought, and let the &iith and practice of those by 
whose prayers he shall be healed be looked upon as 
acceptable to God and be adopted by all." The 
adverse party unwillingly consenting, a blind man of 
the English race was brought, who having been pre- 
sented to the priests of the Britons, found no benefit 
or cure from their ministry ; at length Augustine, 
compelled by real necessity, bowed his knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying that the lost 
sight might be restored to the blind man, and by the 
corporeal enlightening of one man the light of spiritual 
grace might be kindled in the hearts of many of the 
faithful. Immediately the blind man received his sight, 
and Augustine was by all declared the preacher of the 
Divine truth. The Britons then confessed that it was 
the true way of lighteousness which Augustine taught, 
but that they could not depart from their ancient 
customs, without the consent and leave of their people. 
They therefore desired that a second synod might be 
appointed at which more of their number would be 
present". 

> There ie ftn interesting tradition still related &t Heifod, now a 
»— 2 
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"This being decreed, there came (as is asserted) 
seven bishops of the Britons, and many most learned 
men, particularly from their most noble monastery, 
which in the English tongue is called Bancomburg, 
over which the abbot Dinooth is said to have presided 
at that time. They that were to go to the aforesaid 
council repaired first to a certain holy and discreet 
man, who was wont to lead the life of a hermit among 
them, seeking his advice as to whether they ought at 
the preaching of Augustine to forsake their traditions. 
He answered, 'If he is a man of God, follow him/ 
'How shall we know that?* said they. He replied, 
' Our Lord said, Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart : if, therefore, 
Augustine is meek and lowly of heart, it is to be 
believed that he has taken upon him the yoke of 
Christ, and offers the same to you to take upon you. 
But if he is stem and haughty it appears that he is 
not of God, nor are we to regard his words.' They 

small village near Welshpool. The tradition is that the biahops 
who came from their monastery (evidently that at Banchor Isooed, 
founded by Dimawd the eldest son of Pebian) passed through 
Meifod to the place of meeting with Augustine. Close by is a long 
isolated hiU about 600 feet high, rising abruptly from the middle 
of the valley and caUed * Gallt yr ancr ' or the wooded oliff of the 
anchorite. This spot the tradition refers to as the chosen place for 
seclusion and prayer of the wise man to whom the British bishops 
went for his advice and counsel. 

Archdeacon Thomas, vicar of Meifod, says that the present 
church was founded by Tyssilio. a.d. 650, but that there was a 
more ancient church just outside the present one, founded by Gwydd- 
farch, who was the anchorite whom the British bishops came to 
consult as to the answer to be given to Augustine. 
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insisted again, ' And how shall we discern even this ? ' 
' Do you contrive,' said the anchorite, ' that he may 
first arrive with his company at the place where the 
synod is to be held, and if at your approach he shall 
rise up to you, hear him submissively, being assured 
that he is the servant of Christ, but, if he shall despise 
you, and not rise up to you, whereas you are more in 
number, let him also be despised by you.' They did 
as directed, and it happened that when they came 
Augustine waa sitting on a chair, which they observing, 
were in a passion, and charging him with pride, en- 
deavoured to contradict all that he said. He said to 
them, 'You act in many particulars contrary to our 
custom, or rather the custom of the universal Church, 
and yet, if you will comply with me in these three 
points, viz. to keep Kaster at the due time; to administer 
baptism, by which we are again born to Qod, according 
to the custom of the holy Roman Apostolic Church ; 
and jointly with ua to preach the word of God to the 
English nation, we will readily tolerate all the other 
things you do, though contrary to our customs.' They 
answered they would do none of these things, nor 
receive him as their archbishop; for they alleged 
among themselves, that ' if he would not now rise up 
to ns, how much more will he contemn us as of no worth, 
if we shall begin to be under his subjection.' To whom 
the man of Qod, Augustine, is said, in a threatening 
manner, to have foretold that in case they would not 
join in unity with their brethren, they should be warred 
upon by their enemies ; and if they would not preach 
the way of life to the English nation, they should at 
their hands undergo the vengeance of death. All which. 
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through the dispensations of the Divine judgement, fell 
out exactly as he had predicted'." 

Such is the account given of the synod by Bede in 
his "Ecclesiastical History." When examining either 
the oral traditions of a country, or the written descrip- 
tion of an ancient historian, in which highly important 
results are attributed to very trivial causes, in order to 
form a sound judgement as to the truthfulness of the 
accounts, or to realize even the elements of truth 
in them, it is absolutely necessary to consider the 
principal incident, as nearly as possible, jfrom the 
mental standpoint of the people living at the date 
to which the account is ascribed. To do this one must 
be conversant, as far as possible, with the manners 
and customs, the religion and superstitions of the 
people, and also utilize the sidelights obtainable from 
contemporarj' authorities, which throw light on the 
subject. 

According to Bede's account, the " First Synod " was 
closed by the performance of a miracle by Augustine, 
the restoration of sight to a blind Saxon, which 
convinced the British party that he was a messenger 
of truth. The "Second Synod" was closed by the 
apparently trivial circumstance of the British party 
finding Augustine seated in the bishop's chair, and 
immediately charging him with pride and arrogantly 
making exorbitant claims. A strong sidelight is 
thrown, simply, unintentionally, on the events that 
took place at these synods, in the first book of Bede s 
history (Bk. I., ch. xxxi.). It occurs in a letter, carefully 

^ Bede's ^^Ecolesiasticftl History," Book n., Chap, ii., p. 68. 
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worded, but distinctly admonitory, from Gregory to 
Augustine, which not only shows the keen insight of 
the great pope into the character of his monk, but 
also his foresight as to what might be the result of 
Augustine's practice of so-called miraculous power. 
This is the passage of the letter: 

" I know, most loving brother, that Almighty God, 
by means of your affection, shows great miracles in the 
nation which he has chosen ; wherefore it is necessary 
that you rejoice with fear, and tremble whilst you 
rejoice, on account of the same heavenly gift : viz. that 
you may rejoice because the souls of the English are 
by outward miracles drawn to inward grace, but that 
you fear, lest, amidst the wonders that ai'e wrought the 
weak mind may be puffed up in its own presumption, 
and as it is externally raised to honour, it may thence 
inwardly fall by vain-glory." 

Bede's account distinctly shows that the effect on 
the British bishops of miracles performed by Augustine 
was not lasting. Otherwise they would not have re- 
paired to the wise old anchorite for advice regarding 
the profound deviation from their old traditions : and it 
is equally certain, that the wise recluse could not have 
given them advice, unless he had been informed of the 
events that took place at the first synod, including the 
most important, viz. Augustine's miracle. 

The first answer to their question was general in 
character. " If he be a man of God, follow him." Is it 
probable, that men having received this answer, and at 
the same time believing in the truth of the miracle, 
would have asked, ** How shall we know that ? " Such 
a question would be perfectly natural from people 
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believing in magic arts. The advice then given by the 
anchorite was definite and particular, and was acted 
on successfully by the British, and the result was fatal 
to Augustine's plans. 

Here the sidelight of general history again assists 
us to account for the action of the British. 

At the date of these synods history tells us that a 
strong superstitious belief in magic, and in the power 
of necromancers and miracle work was equally prevalent 
among Christian and Pagan people. It is, therefore, 
highly probable that the first synod was held under 
an oak, for the same reasons that Ethelbert gave for 
insisting that his first conference with Augustine should 
take place under an oak — so that he should be safe from 
the danger of magic or necromantic practices. In justice 
to the British party, it is important that these points 
should be made clear even at the expense of reiteration : 
for as in chemistry by repeated new experiments on 
a given subject we constantly reveal new phenomena, 
so obscure subjects of long past history are frequently 
made clear by repeated comparative testings with 
writings of various historians of like date. 

From the writings of Gildas, and later on of 
Nennius, as also from the many accounts of the history 
of Wales, we know that in the times when Augustine 
visited them, there were a number of collegiate 
establishments in various parts of Wales: the chief 
going under the general class of Banchor, or highest 
choir, with subordinate "Chors" or choirs, as such 
institutions were called. At these monasteries or chors, 
Latin and Qreek classics were studied successfully. 
Until the Saxon invasion the Latin language, if not 
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actually in ordinary use as the language of the upper 
classes of the Roman-British population of the cities, 
must have been commonly understood'. Such is the 
opinion of many of our modem historians. 

We may infer from this that in their colleges the 
history of the Romans would be taught, and none 
more freely than that of Tacitus, who wrote the life of 
Agricola as also of Vespasian, two names that were 
revered by the British. In the life of Vespasian, 
among his accomplishments, that of performing mi- 
racles takes a prominent place, and one in particular 
on a blind man to whom he gives sight is described 
with full remarks by Tacitus, identical with that of 
Augustine. What would be the effect of such a 
miracle on their minds? Performed by an unknown 
stranger from Rome, on a Saxon, one of the hated 
nation who had within a few years made successful war 
on them, and whose presence at the meeting could 
only be accounted for by the supposition that he was 
brought in the train of Augustine to be operated on! 

Almost enough has been said about miracles, yet 
as the subject is so essential to a clear understanding 
of the history, to illustrate it I shall give one more 
example from the honest but credulous historian, 
Bede (Bk. ii., ch. vi.), who relates that Augustine died 
and was succeeded by Laurentius as Archbishop. 
Ethelbert also died and was succeeded by his son, 

^ The celebrated Welsh scholar and antiquary, John Hughes, 
aathor of the "Horn Britannicie/' p. 835, tells ns that **when 
the Romans established their power in Britain, many of the British 
yoath acquired a knowledge of their language and made proficiency 
in their Uterature.*' Tacitus gives this in his writings. 
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Eadbald, who refused to become a Christian, "by which 
much prejudice was done to the Church. Two bishops, 
Mellitus and Justus, departed from Britain, and Arch- 
bishop Laurentius was preparing to follow them. 
Before doing so he retired for the night into the 
church, and after praying long fell asleep. In the 
dead of night the blessed apostle, Augustine, appeiured 
to him, and scourged him a long time with apostolic 
severity; and then gave him a good lecture. Laurentius 
being excited by these words and stripes, went the 
next morning to King Eadbald, and taking off his 
garments, showed the scars of the stripes he had 
received. The king was astonished and much fright- 
ened when he heard that the Bishop had suffered so 
much for his salvation at the hands of the apostle of 
Christ, and at once abjuring the worship of idols was 
baptized." Comment is unnecessary, but Polydore Virgil, 
priest and historian, has written a sentence, ' Miracula 
quid multis placent,* which may properly close the 
subject. 

The moral of the account is simple. Gregory gave 
wise advice to Augustine; the old anchorite did the 
same to the British bishops; they, acting on it, 
succeeded in defeating the plans of Augustine, whilst 
Augustine, neglecting Gregory's advice, was led by 
mistaken confidence in the effects of his miracle to 
take the Chair before the arrival of the Britons. Such 
is the account given by Bede, and to show that it is a 
fair and truthful account, I quote a passage from the 
song of a British bard, attributed by Professor Skene to 
the tenth century : " They speak not falsely, the books 
of Beda." ( " Four Ancient Masters," by Skene, xix. E.) 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHAIR, SHOWING THAT IT WAS USED AT THE 
CONFERENCE — WITH SOME NOTES ON OTHER 
ANCIENT CHAIRS. 

It is generally allowed that the earliest Bardic 
records were preser^^ed by marks or letters cut upon 
pieces of wood, called " Coelbren," or " stick of record." 
The old oak chair of Stanford Bishop truly is a 
" coelbren," a tree of record. In order to prove that 
this assertion is a truth, it is absolutely essential that 
the old chair should bear intrinsic evidence that it was 
a chair existent at the date of Augustine's visit. Other- 
wise it would be useless to try to establish its claim to 
the position assigned to it in that tradition about the 
synods, which tradition it is alleged to have carried 
down to our times. 

The chair must be the first witness, and I introduce 
it by quoting the answer given by a bard to a question 
regarding the "coelbren" marks or letters. What is 
the virtue of letters ? He answered ; " They are mute 
organs that speak, bodies without soul and without life. 
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guiding thought — a hand speaking better than the 
tongue — an eye hearing better than the ear, without 
either noise or sound — speech without a tongue — 
memory with no one guiding it." Shakespere said 
all this much more concisely in *' Sermons in stones 
and good in everything." Yet, when introducing my 
blind and dumb old wooden witness, I much prefer 
the old bard's panegyric of his "coelbren." The 
chair tells its own tale of high antiquity, showing 
on every part the letters carved in wood by the 
tooth of time, marks such as human art can never 
imitate. 

Entirely composed of oak, without a nail or other 
metal work about it, it is a veritable sample of ancient 
carpenter's work, — work that is identical in form and 
detail with that of the first six centuries of Roman rule 
in Europe. Simple in style, rude in construction, 
but exactly corresponding in these respects with 
a Roman solium, or chair of authority. Dr Rich, 
the latest and best authority on ancient Roman and 
Grecian domestic furniture, utensils, and general 
surroundings, describes the solium as a square-shaped, 
deep-backed seat, with closed sides or ancons to 
support the arms, and a board to rest the feet on. 
The Stanford chair fully answers to this description: 
but Dr Rich also states (as if in vindication of its 
present time-worn, homely state) that the chairs 
on which gods, kings, and great rulers sat differed 
from an ordinary solium by being made of more 
valuable materials, and costlier workmanship. He 
quotes Cicero to show that the solium was to be met 
with in the houses of the upper class of Roman citizens, 
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in the passage quoted, "a subselliis in otium soliumque 
conferred" 

I shall now describe as concisely and as distinctly 
as I am able the form of the chair, the measurements 
of its component members, and the art of the carpenter 
as manifested in its construction. Oblong in figure, 
the outside measurement gives 32 inches for breadth 
and 22 inches from front to back. It is supported by 
four principals or posts, each of them a fiat slab of 
oak, the two rear ones 32 inches high by 8 inches 
wide and 2f inches thick, the two in front are 24 
inches high, 4J inches wide, and 2f inches thick. 
These four are so placed that they form the sides of the 
chair, with the assistance of two oak boards on each 

1 Dr Riddle in his Dictionary, under the word *' solium,*' gives " a 
raised seat, a throne." 

**Tam foribus Divas, media testudine templi. 
Septa armis solioqne alte subnixa resedit." 

Virgil, jEn, i. 606. 
*' Begali in solio sedens *' — Cicero, Fin. n. 21. 69. 

** Solio tum Jupiter aureo 
Surgit." Virgil, jEn, x. 116. 

In Bavenna, an old seaport town of Italy, there is a mortuary 
ohapel built by Queen Placidia, daughter of Theodosius, in which she 
was interred, or rather placed sitting on a so/turn, a.d. 440, but un- 
fortunately the seat was destroyed accidentally by some children light- 
ing a match to see it plainly, some forty years ago. Biedeker's Guide. 

According to Dr Rich, the solium of great people or kings had a 
footstool in front of it. The chair at Stanford has evidently had a 
foot-board. 

In the cathedral of Ravenna is a solium or throne of ivory of 
Justinian, a.d. 540. 

This custom of the judges sitting as equals on benches is preserved 
to our day in the ** Queen's Bench," and the woolsack of the Lord 
Chancellor is the survival of the cushion on the chair of the chief. 
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side of one inch thickness, the tenons or ends of which 
rest in mortices cut into the 2J inch edges of the 
slabs. In like manner the ends of all the other timber 
boards are morticed into these uprights, and securely 
fixed by oaken pegs driven through both timbers, 
except the top board, forming the back, which has 
simply been inserted into a slot-mortice. 

The art of the carpenter, however, is most manifest 
in the seat, an oblong slab of oak 26 inches in length 
by 18 inches in depth, originally two inches thick, 
and still bearing marks of the tool used in smooth- 
ing it. The peculiarity of the seat is that it is 
moveable, like the lid of a box, and the cardines* 
on which it is moved are two round tenons, left 
projecting from the edges, near the back, and in- 
serted into round mortice-holes in the rear post. 
To prevent the weight carried by the seat falling on 
to these tenons, the weakest points, the thoughtful art 
of the master-carpenter is manifested. In order to do 
this he has cut one and a half inches in front of the 
cardines the deep mortices, which carry the ends of 
the two boards occupying the back space between the 
rear-posts of the chair. These carry the seat and its 
occupant, and form a receptacle for the cushion of 
the chair, when not in use, the seat being the lid to 

> Guest in "Origines CelticaB,'* Vol. n. p. 26, says "Cardo** was 
the Roman sobstitnte for hinges, and in common use for the first six 
eentnries throughout Europe. 

"Ginglimus'* was a form of hinge, sometimes used by the 
Greeks, according to Dr Bich, and was an imitation of the elbow- 
joint. 

Vide Guest, <*0rigine8 Celtics,'' Vol n. p. 318; **Mabinogion," 
Vol. L p. 41- * Hiest. 
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the same. There was also a foot-board to the chair 
as evidenced by the remains of two tenons, plainly 
traceable, by which it was attached to the lower 
parts of the fore-posts. 

It is difficult by words to convey to another's mind 
a perfect idea of the chair, but I have done my best, 
and am sorry to add that, when it came into my 
possession, two of the transverse boards, the top anci 
the bottom one, forming parts of the back of the chair, 
were missing, but the mortices into which they were 
inserted, plainly tell where they had been. One of 
the cardines, that on the left side of the seat, broke 
down, decayed by dry-rot, m transitu fi'om Stanford to 
Birmingham. I believe the upper board was in its 
place when I first saw the chair forty-five years ago. 

Fully to realize the value of the chair in evidence 
it must be seen, and he who examines it for this purpose 
must picture it in his mind as it was, when it came 
fresh from the hands of the carpenter. Clearly to do 
this, he must remember that at the time of its 
creation the ideas of the people regarding all works of 
art were crude and simple, that the tools of workmen 
were rude and primitive in character, and few in 
number. Therefore the construction of such a piece of 
furniture gave strong evidence that the artist- work man 
was endowed with that rare combination of gifts, genius 
for conceiving, practical skill for executing, and patient 
thoughtfulness for overcoming difficulties. Whoever 
has thus studied it, will then understand the full 
force of the compliment, conveyed in the epithet 
" Pensaergerdd " (chief carpenter of song) given to the 
victor in the poetic contests of the Druids, when he 
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was elected by the appointed judges to the " Gorsedd " 
(supreme seat or chair). Barddas, Vol. I., p. 12. 

Having described as fully and accurately as I can in 
words the present state of the old chair, and also given 
the reasons which lead me to the belief that it was in 
existence at the time of the synods, the next steps 
taken will be to prove its importance as evidence : first 
as showing the general truthfulness of the description 
given by the unworldly, simple-minded historian, and 
then in explanation of that sudden and apparently un- 
reasonable burst of passionate anger which immediately 
occurred amongst the grave and learned company of 
British bishops and abbots on seeing Augustine seated 
in it. Bede wrote, "They did as directed, and it 
happened that when they came Augustine was sitting 
on a chair, which they observing, were in a passion, 
and charging him with pride, endeavoured to contra- 
dict all he said." 

From the earliest ages the throne of the king was 
an object of veneration among all nations. It was the 
emblem of power, and so of authority. Among the 
Celtic tribes this feeling was most intense, as having 
a deeper and fuller foundation. To them the Bjideis, 
or chair, was the emblem of and the prize awarded 
for "Pre-eminence." 

But this honour among the Celtic Britons was not 
confined to those who most successfully guided men's 
physical forces to victory in battles. It was alike open 
to the lawgiver who improved the social condition of 
the people, to the teacher who developed their mental 
and intellectual power, to the poet who stirred in their 
hearts that spir ^ '^ ' ^e, of self-denial, and of patriotism. 
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The sentiment that inspired the Britons sprang 
from the latent influence of the religion of their 
fathers, passed away, though with traditionary shadows 
of the teachings of Druid priests still remaining, to 
whom the highest peak of the storm-beaten mountain 
range was the Eadeis, the eternal seat of the Power 
ruling the elemental forces of Nature. 

Fortunately, many ancient Welsh manuscripts have 
come down to our time, and still more fortunately for 
those of us who do not understand the Welsh language, 
they have been carefully translated, critically examined, 
and lucidly explained. They contain numerous illus- 
trations of the high estimation of the chair and the 
profound reverence for it which, as the emblem of 
" pre-eminence," the Welsh nation entertained. I take 
only two or three from the number to show that my 
previous remarks are justifiable as they are necessary 
to my argument. The bard sings, "With me is th^ 
chair, the inspiration of fluent and urgent song." 
Again, when he enumerates the things and deeds that 
Arthur could boast of, " His red purple, his assault over 
the Wall, and his appropriate chair." 

In Wales there is still a harper in almost every 
village, and more than a bard to every mountain. 
Poetical enthusiasm has descended from the earliest to 
the latest generati(»n with no loss of its original fervour, 
for the Cambrian poets have monthly meetings and 
annual festivals. 

I was present at one of these, and was much 

ititerested with, the ceremony. About 130 bards 

assembled at a public-house in the village of Penmona, 

in Merionethshire. Twelve judges were appointed to 

J. 4 
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decide on the superiority of the poets, the six best 
of whom were to have prizes: one, an arm-cliair 
decorated with the ensigns of Apollo; a second a 
chaplet of laurel bespread with gold leaf, and so 
on. 

From this we learn that the chair still holds its 
place in the estimation of the Welsh people even in 
this, the nineteenth century. Wharton* tells us that 
chairs were by no means common in the Middle Ages 
even in the houses of the great. No mention is made 
of them in the catalogue of the furniture in the 
chamber of the Bishop of Winchester, A.D. 1266, or 
in the inventory preserved of the goods belonging 
to Conturini, a rich Venetian trader, at his house 
in St Botolph's Lane, London, a.d. 1481, or in that 
of the furniture of Skipton Castle^ the great house 
of the Earls of Cumberland and one of the most 
splendid mansions in the North. There were, however, 
a few chairs in the house of Mr Fermoy according 
to the inventory published by Strutt in his " Views of 
Mansions": as also in the house of Sir Adrian Foskewe. 
in the same work. From these facts we may fairly 
infer that a sentiment or feeling regarding the impor- 
tance of the chairs existed among the English different 
from that so deeply felt by the Welsh, among whom it 
was the essential piece of furniture in a chieftain's 

m 

home. 

Even at the present time, when chairs are considered 
as common necessaries in every house, the memory of 

» Wharton, " History of England," 1824, Vol. i. p. 43. 
> Hallam's ** Middle Ages," Vol. n. p. 361. Vide Bums, ** Eoolen. 
Hist." (On Church Furniture), NB. " 7," p. 26. 
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their pristine glory still lingers in the Chair of 
Theology^ Philosophy, Medicine &c. The man who 
is elected to fill any one of them, has gained the 
highest prize possible, and by holding it is stamped 
" pre-eminent " in that branch of learning to which the 
chair pertains. Only a few years ago it was the custom 
" to chair " a newly-elected member of Parliament, and 
now, when a public meeting is called to discuss matters 
important to the community, the first step taken is 
to elect a chairman to see that all goes fair. Picture 
the uproar that would occur at such a public meeting, 
if any person, of his own motion, were to take the 
chair. How much more intensely would the passion 
of the Welsh bishops burst forth, on seeing that 
Augustine, the stranger priest, had appropriated to 
himself "the chair," which to them was the acknow- 
ledged emblem of " pre-eminence." 

To the spirit in which Augustine took the chair 
Bede very discreetly avoided all reference. Noting this 
I was led to compare Dr Guest's admirable translation 
with the original Latin of Bede, "Fecerunt quod dixerat, 
factumque est, ut venientibus illis Augustinus sederet 
in sella. Quod illi videntes, mox in iram conversi sunt, 
eumque notantes superbiae, cuncta quae dicebat con- 
tradicere'." 

Bede could not have paid a higher compliment 

1 "It is related that David and Teilo went on pilgrimage to 
Jemsalem. They were very tired but would not rest in the soft 
beds that were offered, but laid themselves down on the pavement 
of the church. They continued praying for three days. All the 
clergy intently watched them, and watched as to which of three seats 
each would take. Two of these chairs were of divers metals and skilled 
workmanship, the third was of cedar and had no outward ornament, 

4—2 
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to the British party than he has in the short terse 
sentence regarding them, "They did what he (the 
anchorite) had said." In a previous passage in his 
history, Bede has recorded the advice given by the 
wise old recluse, in answer to questions regarding the 
approaching synod with Augustine and his party. " If 
he is gentle and humble of heart, it is to be believed 
that he has placed the yoke of Christ on his shoulders." 
" How are we to know this ? " " So arrange it that he 
be first at the place of ineeting^ If on your approaching 
him he shall have got up to meet you, being the larger 
party, then listen to him, being rieady to comply with 
him." What result can have been more natural, after 
receiving this advice, or more in accord with the ideas 
regarding the chair, prevalent at the time, than that 
which followed on seeing Augustine seated in the chair, 
calmly awaiting their arrival. "They were immediately 
whirled into passion." It is evident from the passage 
already quoted from Bede that the honest old monk 
made his remarks on the part played by Augustine at 
the synod as short as possible, yet distinctly marked : 
" Factumque est, ut venientibus illis Augustinus sederet 
in sella/' 

However Dr Guest, in his translation of the 
Venerable Bede's " Ecclesiastical History of England,** 



which, being hnmble, the humble Teilo chose for his seat, leaving the 
otherri to his brethren ; which being seen, all who were present fell on 
their faces before Eliud, saying, * Hail, holy Teilo, and grant that the 
prayers to the Lord may be beneficial to us. ' So he was made Bishop." 
Liber Llandavensin, p. 342. 

^ Warner's "Ecclesiastical Dictionary,*' Vol. i., states that Augus- 
tine was first at the meeting, which was held in a room. 
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has made an important mistake, by rendering ''Fac- 
tumque est" "as it happened," thus giving the 
idea to the general reader, that Augustine quite 
inconsiderately placed himself in the chair, and so 
giving a decided bias to that which Bede stalled as a 
simple fact. This remark would not have been made 
here but for the reason that Dr Guest's work is so 
generally and deservedly popular that it is ranked by 
many as a positive authority. 

Bede, in the commencement of his History, writes, 
" My principal authority and aid in this work was the 
learned and reverend abbot Albinus; who, educated 
in the church of Canterbury by those venerable and 
learned men, Archbishop Theodore of blessed memory, 
and the abbot Adrian, transmitted to me by Nothelm, . 
either in writing or by word of mouth of the same 
Nothelm, all that he thought worthy of memory, that 
had been done in the province of Kent, or the adjacent 
parts, by the disciples of the blessed Pope Gregory ; as 
he had learned the same, either from written records, 
or the traditions of his ancestors." 

"The History of the Monastery of Saint Augustine" 
was written by Thomas, Prior of Elmham, who previously 
had been a monk and the treasurer of that monastery. 
From this we may infer that he was conversant with 
figures and therefore exact in his writing. To write 
such a history, he must have had free access to those 
full records of the abbey regarding Augustine and the 
British Synods from which Nothelm made those extracts 
for Bede which he considered worthy of record. In 
the Prior's history we find tlie following quotation, 
"Factumque est, ut venientibus illis sederet Augustinus 




in sella epiacopciK." Did Nothelm carelessly omit 
"epiflcopali"? or did the Prior wilfully insert that word? 
Henrj" of HuntiDgdon writes that Augustine took 
the chair "more Romano," Bk. iv., p. 22. Under such 
circumstances to translate "Facturaque est" by "as it 
happened " is manifestly wrong. 

In the following page of his hiator)-, the Prior 
gives an interesting picture of Augustine's mode of 
going about when " missioning " : " Nihil secum ferens 
in h&c mundi via de cupiditate mundana, Kemper 
pede absque vehiculo patiens ambulando," It is clear 
therefore that he did not bring the Bishop's chair 
with him, but found it in the church, where the 
meeting took place, and where it was in its accustomed 
place. 

As many who have seen this ancient seat have 
expressed doubts as to whether or not it could have 
lasted through thirteen centuries, it is well to mention 
a few facts bearing on this subject. 

Among the exhibits in the great Exhibition of 1888 
at Manchester was a wooden chair bound together by 
clasps of gold. It had recently been brought from 
Egypt, where it was discovered in a pyramid, and 
experts in reading hieroglyphics state that it was the 
throne of a queen who ruled over that nation some 
four thousand years ago. 

During the past sixty years, when deepening and 
widening river-channels for improving the inland 
navigation, several canoes of the aborigines of Britain 
have been discovered, formed of the trunks of trees, 
hollowed out by fire, and showing evidently that 
the rudest earliest tools had been in use. They must 
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have been lyiog in the mud for more than two thousand 
years. 

Dr Gueat in his "Origines Celticffi" describes an 
ancient Celtic house entirely built of wood which was 
found when digging for peat in County Donegal. It 
was standing where it had been built, the timbers were 
all sound, and he noted the fact that the slab of wood 
which formed the door turned on tenons fitting into 
mortices in the lintel and threshold. How many 
centuries have passed away since and how long the 
bog has been forming around it, none can tell. 

It amy be said, that in all these examples the 
surroundings have been essentially different from those 
of the chair. Granted, but all will agree that constant 
open-air exposure to all vicissitudes of climate, to the 
scorching heat of summer, to the driving rain and frost 
of winter, is most potent in destroying any timber-work. 
No timber-work can be more exposed to such influences 
than church doors, yet there are numbers of these 
still in use which undoubtedly did duty when the 
churches to which they pertain were consecrated, 
eight or even ten centuries ago. 

A^ the old chair and the tradition concerning 
Augustine belong to a church which is situated 
" in confinio Huicciorum et Occidentalium Saxonum," 
I cannot cite a more appropriate witness than the 
North doors of Worcester Cathedral which I saw 
some forty-five years ago, and which, I believe, are 
still preserved in the crypt, and of which I was 
told the tradition that they were originally lined 
inside with the skins of Danes, who were flayed alive 
for sacrilege. I found another version of the tradition 
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in Allies' "Antiquities and Folk-lore of Worcester." 
Mr Allies forwarded some of the skin taken from the 
door to Mr Albert Way, who has written a most inter- 
esting article (in the Archaeological Journal, Vol. V.) 
instancing similar Danes' skins fixed on other church 
doors. The letters of Mr John Queckett, assistant 
Curator of the College of Surgeons* Museum, prove 
the fact that the different samples sent were all human 
skins, and also that they were skins of a light-haired 
people. The skins were evidently stretched on the new 
doors fresh tanned, and fixed there under the ornamental 
iron-work of the hinges, which had never been removed. 

Until I had given the above positive proof of the 
great durability of oak -timber constructions under most 
unfavourable surroundings, it would have been useless 
to cite in evidence any number of ancient wooden 
chairs that have been preserved to our time, under 
very similar circumstances to the Stanford chair, as 
all would have been open to the same objection. Now, 
however, I shall mention two curiously apt examples — 
not only are they nearly coeval, i.e. the latter end of 
the seventh or the beginning of the eighth centuries, 
but they are directly related to the subject of this paper. 

One ancient wooden chair still used by the successor 
of Augustine, the Archbishop of Canterbury, when in 
residence at Lambeth Palace, was originally the seat of 
the first abbot of Reculver, about 750 A.D. I have not 
seen the chair but have been informed about it by 
good authority ^ 

' Sinoe writiDg this I have applied at Lambeth Palace for iofor- 
mation oonoeming this chair, and the Archbishop's seoretaty court- 
eously wrote in answer that no such chair was existent. 
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The second, much more generally known, stands in 
the old Abbey Church of Jarrow-on-Tyne. In this 
church the original stone of dedication with the in- 
scription plainly legible is still preserved, telling the 
date of its foundation, A.D. 682. Bede was one of its 
first inmates. The chair is a very ancient one. It 
differs slightly from the Stanford chair in style and con- 
struction, although retaining the main characteristics of 
a Roman solium. 

When comparing the two chairs, it is necessary to 
remember that the Stanford one is at least a century 
older, and that it is the work of a people who, in a great 
measure, had been cut off by their Saxon enemies from 
the advanced civilization of Europe. 

The Stanford chair is the work of a carpenter 
following the rude models of a decaying Roman-British 
period, whilst that of Bede would follow the best 
samples of Italian work of the eighth century. For it 
is recorded that Benedict Biscop, the founder of the 
two monasteries, was intimate with Pope Agatho. He 
visited Rome three or four times, and not only brought 
back samples of the latest art productions, but also 
masons and other artificers, whose assistance he required 
in building the two monasteries. 

It should also be remembered that Bede's chair has 
passed through rough times. The monastery at Jarrow 
was burned by Norse pirates, a.d. 794, and again it was 
destroyed in the ravages ot the country north of Tyne, 
after the unsuccessful revolt against William the 
Conqueror, A.D. 1070. So the chair miist have had 
rough usage, which necessitated some plainly visible 
repaira 
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Probably, also, some alterations in its style may 
have been made in carving away artistically any 
damaged portions, when it was taken from BedeV 
cell into the church, which transfer probably took 
place when the monks were removed, A.D. 1083, from 
Jarrow to the new monastery of St Cuthbert, Durham. 

It was a third time roughly handled by an anti- 
popish mob, A.D. 1745, who, excited by the progress 
of the young Pretender across the Border, seized it as a 
*' Popish relic," and carried it to the Durham market- 
place to bum it. Fortunately it was rescued from the 
mob by the townsmen. This last adventure necessi- 
tated much of the repairs to the back of the chair. 
How it was saved from the fires a.d. 794 and 866 and 
again A.D. 1070 there is no history ; but as Simeon of 
Durham, who saw Bede's cell, described it as "that 
little mansion of stone where he was accustomed to 
sit, to meditate, to read, to dictate and to write," and 
since Lelaud described it as " entire as a building, low 
in its pitch, small in size and vaulted in its roof, 
containing an altar yet bearing in its front a piece of 
serpentine marble inlaid in the substance of it," we 
may fairly infer that it was separate from the main 
buildings, and so must have escaped the fire. 

The last-mentioned incident, the attempt of the 
mob to bum the historic chair of Bede, is full of 
interest and helps us to understand how it was that 
Henry VIII. could successftiUy carrj^ out the Refor- 
mation; as much a political as a religious movement on 
his part. If the feeling of the lower classes 200 
years after that great change was so intense against 
the papal supremacy, as to lead them to class the chaii* 
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of our earliest, and, considering his times, the greatest 
historian, with popish relics, how much more intense 
must this feeling have been in Henry's time among all 
classes, in all parts of the country, against all the 
ordinary symbols of the older creed. That the 
feeling was rampant under the Puritan government 
is evidenced by the Act of Parliament which ordered 
that all objects that savoured of popery were to be 
removed from the churches. Therefore we cannot be 
surprised that the chair which had stood in the church 
as an object of reverence or even of respect, the 
chair in which Augustine, the Pope's first missionary 
to the English, had sat, should be turned out from 
its place of honour. 

For my own part I can but think that the feeling 
of the sexton of that time, who removed it and placed 
it in the dark vault of the tower, was much akin to that 
of the late sexton, who saved it from the breakfisist 
cooking-fire of the masons engaged in restoiing the 
church. 



Note : —The editor has, through the courtesy of the rector of 
Jarrow, been able to procure a photograph of Bede's chair taken by 
Mr Buckley this year (1898), which has a striking resemblance to the 
Stanford chair. A glance at the accompanying engraving of it will 
shew that, whilst it differs in detail, yet the type of chair is essentially 
the same. After comparing them it appears probable that the sides 
of the Stanford chair may have been sawn down to their present 
height, having been originally carried up as in the Jarrow chair. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONCERNING THE HUICCI, WITH A VIEW TO 
ESTABLISHING THE LOCALITY OF THE SYNOD. 

Having related the circumstances which led me to 
visit Stanford Bishop, and the discovery of an ancient 
oaken chair and muniment chest in the dark lower 
chamber of the old church tower, which, at the time 
of my visit, A.D. 1842, was appropriated by the sexton 
for the storage of old lumber and the essentials for 
grave-digging ; having related the tradition concerning 
Augustine, as given by the sexton to me, seated in that 
ancient chair, sheltering from a passing storm, drying 
my damp clothes at a small wood-ember fire in the 
corner of the tower; having shown also in the last 
chapter, that the chair itself beai"s inherent indispu- 
table evidence — by its form, by its construction and 
by other details — to the fact that it is the work of an 
early British carpenter, logically the next step taken 
must be to identify the locality to which the church 
belongs, with its chair, and its tradition, as that described 
by Bede, and to show that it fully answers all the 
various requirements embraced in the description of 
the place of meeting as given in his "Ecclesiastical 
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History" in the chapter concerning the synod of the 
British Bishops and Augustine, A.D. 603. 

Bede 8 account of that event being the only one 
which has come down to our days, A.D. 1890, it is 
essential that any person seeking to identify the 
locality described by him must clearly keep in mind 
three distinct facts, viz. first that Bede was bom 
A.D. 673, at least seventy years after the synod was 
held, secondly, that Bede wrote his history containing 
the account of the synod held there and a description of 
the locality in which it took place, at least one hundred 
and twenty years after the celebrated synod and meeting 
was held, and thirdly y during that interval of 120 years 
great change had already taken place in the Welsh 
boundary. These facts made it necessary that Bede 
should mention the authorities from whom he obtained 
his knowledge concerning the matter. Fortunately he 
recognized the importance of doing so in the so-called 
Preface to his " Ecclesiastical History." 

This Preface was evidently a letter sent to Ceolwulf, 
King of Northumberland, who had requested Bede to 
allow him to have a copy of the history transcribed 
for his own use. From this letter we may fairly infer 
that already doubts had been expressed, or fuller in- 
formation on some points was requested. For Bede 
writes, " But to the end that I may remove all occasion 
of doubting both from yourself and other readers or 
hearers of this History, I will take care briefly to 
intimate from what authors I chiefly learned the same." 
Again, "My principal authority and aid in this work 
was the learned and reverend abbot Albinus, who, 
educated at the church of Canterbury by those 
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venerable and learned men, Archbishop Theodore of 
blessed memory, and the abbot Adrian, transmitted 
to me by Nothelm, the pious priest of the church of 
London " (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 
736), "either in writing or by word of mouth of the 
same Nothelm, all that he thought worthy of memory, 
that had been done in the province of Kent, or the 
adjacent parts, by the disciples of the blessed Pope 
Gregory, as he had learned the same, either from 
written records, or the traditions of his ancestors/' 

Bede also adds more clearly, to define this state- 
ment concerning his authorities, "Thus from the be- 
ginning of this volume to the time when the English 
nation received the faith of Christ, have we collected 
the writings of our predecessors and from them gathered 
matter for our history: but from that time till the 
present, what was transacted in the church of Can- 
terbury, by the disciples of St Gregory or their suc- 
cessors, and under what kings the same happened, has 
been conveyed to us by Nothelm, by the industry of 
the aforesaid abbot Albinus." 

As the passage with which Bede commences the 
chapter concerning the synod is an important one to 
all interested in the question as to the locality where 
it was held, and especially as the ordinary meaning of 
some of the words used in the original Latin text by 
Bede, and the true value of others as evidence, have 
not been accepted or recognized by all his students, 
it will be well to cite the passage as written by Bede, 
and then give the English translation of the same 
by an eminent classical scholar: "Augustinus adjutorio 
usus Edilbercti regis convocavit ad suum colloquium 
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episcopos sive doctores proadmce Britonum provincue 
in loco, qui usque hodie lingua Anglorum ' Augustine's 
ac/ i.e. robur Augustini, in confinio Huicciorum et 
Occidentaliura Saxonum, appellatur " ; translated, " Au- 
gustine making use of the assistance of King Ethelbert 
called together to a discussion with him the bishops, 
or doctors, of the adjoining province of the Britons at a 
place which to this day is named in the language of the 
Angles ' Augustine's ac,' that is * the oak of Augustine,' 
in the march land of the Huicci and West Saxons." 

A simple analysis of this passage clearly proves that 
Bede, when writing it, not only made use of the written 
information copied for him by the abbot Albinus from 
the Canterbury Chronicles, which chronicles were un- 
doubtedly commenced in the lifetime of Augustine by 
the first abbot of his monastery, abbot Peter, but also 
it shows that he made use of the verbal information 
obtained from Nothelm. Abbot Albinus supplied the 
written description of the locality as it was at the 
time of Augustine's visit, a.d. 603, as registered in the 
Chronicles, in the march land of the Huicci and West 
Savons. Nothelm must have told Bede that in their 
day, A.D. 730, it was known by the Angle name, 
" Augustine's ac," for the sentence " qui usque hodie 
lingua Anglorum 'Augustine's ac ' appellatur" is an 
explanatory parenthesis, a gloss, for evidently it refers 
to a different epoch of history from that in which 
the description was originally written ^ Moreover this 

1 Adjoining the churchyard at Stanford Bishop is a farm named 
from time immemorial the Hill Oak Farm. The oak itself from which 
it derived its name has disappeared, hut the su^estiveness of the 
name in connection with the author^s assertion that the meeting took 
place at or near Stanford should not be overlooked. 
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gloss would not have been necessary could the place 
of meeting still have been described as situate in the 
march land of the Huicci and West Saxons, at the time 
Bede wrote his history. 

Students conversant with Bede will agree that his 
great object was to truthfully and accurately record 
all well-authenticated information that he obtained 
about matters referred to in his History, yet at the 
same time to be as concise as possible, and, therefore, 
careful in his choice of words. With such a w^riter we 
may be certain that the " usque hodie " sentence was 
inserted with an object, for a sound reason : in fact the 
old description had become faulty, and needed cor- 
rection up to date to save the locality from oblivion.. 
The non-recognition of this result of simple analysis by 
early commentators may have been consequent on the 
fact that, in Bede's time and for centuries after, no 
punctuation stops were used in manuscripts, or even 
in the early examples of printing; therefore it was 
sometimes difficult to recognise as a parenthesis that 
which undoubtedly was introduced as such. Be this 
as it may, the result of the non-recognition of this 
dual description has been to convert into a stumbling- 
block that which certainly was intended for a finger- 
post, and the attention of all seekers has naturally 
been centred on the words "in confinio Huicciorum 
et Occidentalium Saxonum." 

The word " confinium," so changeable in its meaning 
both as to its area and to its possessors, has been in truth 
to its investigators a veritable ignis fatuus, a vnll of the 
wisp of the Marches, leading them to confusion. The 
account given by Bede, if read by the light of the 
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history of the period which elapsed between Augustine's 
visit in 603 and Bede's writing his history in 730, is 
amply sufficient to guide to its identification. Bede, 
fiilly conversant with the history of that period, noting 
the rapid changes in the '^confinia" of the nations which 
took place during it, intentionally threw the historical 
side-light on the earlier description by his gloss, so 
drawing attention to the fact that in 730 the Angles 
held possession of the " confinium '* which the West 
Saxons, combined with the Huicci, had possession of 
in the time of Augustine, and moreover that the 
Angles had given an Angle name to it. 

It is generally allowed that the Severn was the 
boundary of the Silures for forty years after the death 
of Arthur in 540, and so the Huicci could not possess 
any territory on the west side of the river till 580. At 
the time of Augustine's visit they were undoubtedly 
conjoint possessors of a "confinium" on the western side 
of the river, having for its "proxima provincia" territory 
held by the Britons. 

The territory originally held by the Huicci had the 
Severn for its boundary, from the confluence of the 
Tewkesbury Avon to that of the Stour. The Wyre 
Forest (the British word Wyre meaning expanse) 
which formed its northern boundary was actually a 
continuation of the Forest of Arden. Both in Arley 
and Arden the prefix Ar signifies a boundary, and 
undoubtedly that portion of Warwickshire south of the 
Avon was a portion of the territory of the Huicci in 
British times as is clearly shown by its name — War 
or Ar-huicci. The Avon from Stratford-on-Avon was 
probably the south-eastern boundary, thus forming a 

J. 5 
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triangle with the Severn for its base. According to 
the Welsh traditions, the Severn was the boundary of 
the Silures until 580 and the territory of the Huicci 
did not extend to the West of Severn. This state was 
changed by the conquest of the Dobuni by the West 
Saxons under Ceawlin in 577, and as a result the Huicci 
came to terms with the conqueror and accepted his 
Ceol as the viceroy of Ceawlin. We may readily 
believe this triangular district kept Ostorius at bay 
until he built his celebrated chain of forts. 

Again, as "confinium" necessarily plays an im- 
portant part in any argument by which it is intended 
to prove that Stanford Bishop Church is situated in 
identically the same locality as that described by Bede 
(A.D. 730) as the place where the synod was held 
(a.d. 603), it will be well to carry into practice 
two laws essential to Logic, which must be observed 
in order to obtain a positive conclusion to every 
argument. Firsts that each word used as a term in 
a proposition shall convey the same idea to the mind 
of each person engaged in the argument. Secondly, 
that each sentence used as a proposition in the argu- 
ment shall have the assent of all, as to its truth, or 
falsity. Acting up to these laws, to make sure that 
we all have the same idea of the meaning of that 
important word " confinium," I shall give Ainsworth's 
translation of the Latin word, afterwards giving Dr 
Johnson's explanation of Ainsworth*s translation. 

Ainsworth translated " confinium " as " the marches^ 
''frontiers" " limit *' or " botiiidary" Dr Johnson illus- 
trates as follows : — " Many of our English Lords made 
war upon the Welshmen at their own charge ; the lands 
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which they gained, they held to their own use; they 
were called Lord Marchers, and had royal liberties." 
"The English colonists were forced to keep continual 
guards upon the Borders and Marches around them." 
** They of those Marches shall be a wall sufficient to 
defend our inland from the pilfering borderera." " The 
French requested that the debatable ground and the 
Scottish hostages might be restored to the Scotch." 
I have yet a beautiful illustration from Shakespeare: 
" You are old ; Nature with you stands on the verge 
of her confine." 

After reading these illustrative passages, we must 
all agree that the "confinium" of Bede's account 
was the land last seized and appropriated, i.e. cut 
oflF from the neighbouring province, from which the 
bishops or doctors came to the synod at the request 
of Augustine, by victorious encroaching forces of the 
combined Huicci and West Saxons. The name of the 
'*proxima provincia" is not stated by Bede; but it 
certainly was a province of Wales, otherwise there 
would be no point in the remarks, with which the 
chapter is concluded, on the great slaughter of 
Welsh monks and priests by Ethelfreth at Caerlegion 
(Chester) : " Thus was fulfilled the prediction of the 
Holy Bishop Augustine, that those perfidious men 
should feel the vengeance of temporal death also, 
because they had despised the offer of salvation." For 
it is a certain fact that the monks of Banchor Iscoed 
who were slaughtered at Chester were Welsh, and it is 
equally certain that the abbot Dinooth and the bishops 
or doctora from Banchorburg who were present at 
the synod also were Welshmen. This statement is 

5—2 
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streDgthened by the names of the two monasteries — 
Banchor Iscoed and Banchorburg, as will be proved in 
course of the argument. 

Having established the general meaning of the 
word, it must be apparent to every reader that, 
although it is easy to define what constitutes a 
" confinium," yet it is a word indefinite as to its area 
or extent, and, fix)m the nature of the creating forces, 
specially subject to variation, according to the pre- 
ponderance of one or other of the two antagonistic 
forces necessary to its existence. Therefore the word 
"confioium** standing alone, as descriptive of the 
locality where a particular event took place, would 
be of very little value ; but conjoined with words in 
the possessive case^ it at once becomes of greater 
importance, conveying a compound idea pregnant with 
meaning. Thus Bede's words, "in confinio Huicci- 
orum et Occidentalium Saxonum," taken together at a 
knowi\ date, 603, convey the idea that the area of land 
so described was in the conjoint possession of the 
Huicci and West Saxons; and therefore must have 
been acquired by the conjoint action of these two 
peoples: for "taking and holding" are two ideas 
essentially blended in the one word "confinium." 
That such was the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the words used by the writer of the Canterbury 
Chronicles in describing the locality, is proved by 
independent historical evidence, when showing who 
the Huicci were, and what the political relations of 

^ I.e. the frontier or bonndaiy land of the Huicci and West Saxons 
and their common enemy, not the boundary land of or between the 
Huicci and West Saxons. 
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that people were with the West SaxoDS A.D. 603 and 
A.D. 730, and also when comparing the boundary of 
the Huiccian territory, as it was A.D. 603, with that 
of the Huicci A.D. 730 \ 

During the period between these dates — some 
hundred and thirty years— ^the confinium described 
as that of the Huicci and West Saxons was subject 
to changes of possessors. Bede does not describe them, 
but then his work is an Ecclesiastical History relating 
in detail the struggles and the victories of Christianity 
over the paganism of our forefathers. As regards 
purely secular matters he gives but little information ; 
and only incidentally mentions victories won by earthly 
kings, and the changes of confinia consequent on 
them, when they bear on the victories of the Church 
Militant. 

The Canterbury Chronicles from which Bede gathered 
so much have perished, together with a large number 
of similar manuscripts, bearing record of events that 
happened before Bede's time, and to which he honestly 
acknowledges his indebtedness for many of his facts. 
Fortunately one — the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle — has 
escaped destruction, and although it has been described 
as a skeleton of history — meagre as to detail, and brief 
as to words, — it is a very important and valuable one, 
for it records events and dates pertaining to the various 
tribes of Teuton conquerors, who in turn displaced the 
Britons from their lands : and also tells in few words 

^ Dr Earle, late professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, says, 
<*Haiccia is a name to arouse cariosity... it is described as Anglian 
Hniooia, but it had that name before the Angles had possession of 
it." Vide Arehaeol, Journal^ xix. 
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how soon the conquering nations quarrelled for supre- 
macy of the one over the other; and with varying 
fortune fought among themselves and seized each 
other's lands, thus ever changing the "confinia" of their 
kingdoms. Moreover, it records dates and events 
pertaining to Saxon, Jute, and Angle long before 
Pope Gregory dreamed of sending his missionary 
priest Augustine to Britain, yet strangely bearing 
on his work, and, as if in irony, showing that he 
who was the first of English kings to be baptized a 
Christian, also was the first English king to encroach 
upon his neighbour's land and thus begin the long 
series of internecine wars. The value of this Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle is much enhanced by the internal 
evidence which it bears, that dates and events were 
recorded in it by contemporary writers. Thus it 
supplies a basis of certainty to the description of 
the same events given with fuller details in the 
valuable histories compiled by monks during the 
centuries following the Norman Conquest. 

As it is a common saying that all history is 
uncertain, so anything that can confirm its statements 
must be of value. Be this as it may, Bede tells us 
that by the assistance of King Ethelbert the meeting 
was brought about, but he gives no information 
about Ethelbert's history prior to Augustine's arrival : 
consequently, without other information about that king, 
we might wonder as to how it was possible for a king 
of Kent to influence the Britons, who at the time 
certainly were at war with the Huicci and West 
Saxons, especially as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under 
the date a.d. 568 states: "This year Ceaulin and 
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Cutha (Ceaulin's brother) fought against Ethelbert, 
and drove him into Kent, and they killed two 
ealdormen Oslaf and Cnebba"; also a.d. 560: "This 
year Ethelbert succeeded to the kingdom of the 
Kentish men, and held that kingdom 53 years/' &c. 
We learn from the later historians fuller details 
concerning this text. 

Henry of Huntingdon, under the date A.D. 568, 
records this event as follows: **Ceaulin in the ninth 
year of his reign, and his brother Cutha (two very 
valiant men), were compelled by serious causes to 
engage in war with Ethelbert, who had arrogantly 
intruded himself into their kingdom; in a battle fought 
at Mirendune Ethelbert was beaten," and also adds, 
"this was the first internecine war of the English.'* 
Subsequently, speaking of Ethelbert, he says: "He 
was the third of the English kings who niled all 
these Eastern provinces, which are divided by the 
river Humber, and the neighbouring boundaries, from 
the Northern kingdom." That is, he was paramount 
king or Bretwalda. The first was Ella, king of the 
East Saxons, the second Ceawlin, king of the West 
Saxons, the king who defeated Ethelbert a.d. 568, 
but afterwards was conquered by Ethelbert A.D. 591, 
who then succeeded him as third Bretwalda. 

William of Malmesbury gives still fuller details. 
He writes, " Ethelbert in the infancy of his reign was 
such an object of contempt to the neighbouring kings, 
that being defeated in two battles, he could scarcely 
defend his own kingdom ; but afterwards when to his 
years he had added a more discreet knowledge of war ; 
he quickly, by successive victories, subjected every 
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kingdom of the Angles with the exception of the 
Northumbrians; and in order to obtain foreign con- 
nections he entered into aflBnity with the king of 
France by marrying his daughter Bertha," adding, 
"^Ethelbert's power began after his msuriage, under 
Prankish inspiration, and probably by fresh settlers of 
Franks." He was indeed the third of the English kings 
who ruled over all the Southern provinces of the 
English, which are cut off from the Northern by the 
river Humber and its contiguous bounds. 

Neither Henry of Huntingdon nor William of 
Malmesbury name the authorities from whom they 
obtained their information; but as their accounts are 
so aptly explanatory as to the power which Ethelbert 
could exercise in favour of Augustine's project, we 
may infer that the concise writer of an Ecclesiastical 
History might consider it unnecessary to state in full 
that which he took for granted was generally known 
by all his readers. Also we may legitimately infer 
that the early chronicles, from which Bede gathered 
materials for his work, were still existent when the 
fiiller histories were written by the Huntingdon and 
Malmesbury monks, knowing well that from the 
earliest times each monastery had its scribe, whose 
special duty was to record passing events and diligently 
copy the records of kindred institutions. 

When Bede wrote, the Huicci with the assistance 
of the Angles were successfully fighting against the 
West Saxons and increasing the area of their territory 
at the expense of their former allies. Their name 
shows that they were a British tribe, and the fact that 
in 600 they were in alliance with the West Saxons, who 
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within twenty years had conquered their kindred tribe, 
the Dobuni, and were in possession of their country, 
proves that they (the Huicci) were a powerful tribe. 
Had they not been so they would have lost their 
individuality, as did the people of the lower Severn 
Valleys. In a.d. 577 we find that Ceawlin and 
Cuthwine slew three kings and took three cities from 
them, viz. Gloucester, Cirencester and Bath. This 
entry marks the first successful invasion into and 
capture of the lower valley of the Severn, for it is 
generally agreed that Arthur utterly defeated the 
West Saxons under Cedric in A.D. 520, and that 
nearly sixty years elapsed before Ceawlin made his 
victorious inroad. Until that time the Dobuni held 
the lower valley from the Bath Avon as far up as the 
Stratford Avon at Tewkesbury, i.e. as far as the tide rises. 
No mention of a tribe or people by the name Huicci 
is to be found earlier than in the account of Augustine's 
synod with the Britons written by Bede a.d. 730, but 
he tells us that he obtained his description of that 
^vent from a written copy of the Chronicles, or records 
kept at Canterbury, made for him by the industry of 
his learned friend Albiuus, abbot of the monastery 
there. That the Chronicles were written soon after 
the event occurred (A.D. 603) is undoubtedly proved by 
the name of Huicci being conjoined with that of the 
West Saxons, these two people being at that date in 
alliance. The simple fact that the Huicci are thus 
conjointly named with the West Saxons proves that 
they were a people of some importance ; and especially 
so when they are described as joint owners of a " con- 
finium " — i.e. land won by fighting and retained by the 
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conquerors. But Bede gives us more valuable evidence 
as to the Huicci when describing the state of their 
church in his time\ and tells how Ofbfor, one of five 
celebrated monks brought up by the Abbess Hilda of 
Whitby, desiring to attain to greater perfection, went 
into Kent to Archbishop Theodore, and afterwards 
to Rome. Returning thence into Britain, he went 
into the province of the Huicci where Eang Osric 
then ruled, he being a sub-king over that province 
under Ethelred, king of the Mercians, or Mid- Angles. 
Oftfor found there that Bosel, first bishop over the 
Huicci, was from weakness of body unable to perform 
the episcopal functions, and so by universal consent 
Ofbfor was chosen bishop, and by order of King Ethel- 
red was consecrated by Bishop Wilfred who was 
Bishop of the Middle-Angles. From other sources we 
know that Bosel was the first Bishop of Worcester. 
(Bede, Bk. iv. Chap, xxiii.) His diocese was co-exten- 
sive with the sub-kingdom or province of the Huicci 
A.D. 680, and therefore included Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire, in fact the lower valley of the Severn 
as far down as Bristol. From this we learn the full 
extent of territory which formed the Mercian province 
of the Huicci in Bede's time. But to define the 
lesser quantity embraced by the Huiccian and West 
Saxon province of Augustine's time, i.e. some 120 years 
earlier, it is necessary to start from the scant and 
scattered scraps relating to this part of Britain sup- 
plied by histories of much earlier date. 

The industry of the learned Camden has supplied 
us with the earliest historical information concerning 

I Bede'B *< Eoclesiastical History," p. 213 (Bohn). 
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the British inhabitants of the Severn valleys, and also 
has supplied the clearest illustration of the mis- 
conceptions that follow on inattention to the frequent 
changes of the " confinia " of the diflferent peoples who 
inhabited those valleys. In the introduction to the 
description of Gloucestershire he says : "Returning back 
to the Thames head, and to the Severn where the tide 
flows, let us view the seats of the Dobuni who in- 
habited Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. Their name 
I verily suppose comes of Duflfen, a British word, 
because the places where they planted themselves were 
for the most part low and lying under the hill, where- 
upon the name became common to them all.... I am 
the more easily induced to believe this because I see 
that Dio in the very same signification hath named 
certain people Boduni, if the letters be not misplaced. 
For Bodo or Bodun (as Plinie saith) in the ancient 
French tongue (which I have proved before was the 
same that in the British language) betokeneth Deepe^. 
Concerning these Boduni I have found in all my read- 
ing no matter of great antiquity, save only that Aulus 
Plautius, sent as Propraetor by Claudian into Britain, 
received part of them upon their submission into his 
protection, to wit, those that were under Calluellani 
(for they held the region bordering upon them), and as 
Dio hath recorded, about the forty and foure year after 
Christ was borne placed a garrison over them. But 
when the English Saxons reigned in Britain and the 

^ I find in a modern Welsh Dictionary that "Boddi*' is a verb 
translated to immerxe, to drown^ which would be most applicable to 
a country so frequently submerged by the tide, which rises forty feet 
high at the point where the river enters the sea. 
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name Dobuni was wome out, some of these, as also the 
people dwelling round about them, were by a new 
English Saxons name called Wicci, but whereupon I 
dare scarce venture to guesse without craving leave of 
the Reader^" 

Nevertheless he proceeds to make a number of 
guesses which are very little to the purpose. But in his 
description of Worcestershire he says : " The inhabitants 
hereof with their neighbours, in the time of Bede, before 
England was divided into counties, were called Wiccii, 
which name if not given them from the winding course 
of the river, on which they dwelt (for as I have before 
observed the Saxons called the winding reach of a 
river * wic '), may seem to be derived from the salt 
pits, which the early English in their language called 
' witches/ " 

Camden distinctly tells us that the Dobuni were 
the people who held the territory about the Thames 
head, and the valleys east of Severn as far as the tide 
rises. The Thames takes its rise near to Cirencester, 
which was the chief city of that people. The tide flows 
up the Severn from the point where the Lower Avon 
(which was the boundary between the Belgae of 
Gloucestershire and the Atrebates of Somersetshire) 
empties itself into the estuary, to the point where 
the Upper Avon (which separated the Huicci of the 
upper valleys from the Dobuni of the lower) joins the 
Severn near Tewkesbury, to which place the tide only 
occasionally rises. It is well known that the result of 
a high tide coming up the Severn, when the rivers are 
in flood, is to back up the river-waters, so causing 

^ Camden, "Britannia," page 854 (1637 edition). 
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extensive and deep overflows, spreading over the 
country of the neighbouring lowlands, whence arose 
the name of Boduni'. 

But Camden makes a mistake in describing the 
natives of Worcester (the Huicci) as belonging to the 
Comavii The Huicci were a kindred tribe to the 
Belgic holders of the lower valleys, and they obtained 
their name irom the situation of their territory as the 
Dobuni did from theirs. As the British word " dwfu," 
low, is the radical from which springs *' Dobun " (/and 
6 being interchangeable in the British language), the 
inhabitants of the lower valleys, so the British word 
"Uwch," meaning high or upper, is the radical of 
"Huicci," the people of the upper valleys'. 

That the Huicci and Dobuni were kindred tribes is 
evident from the description by Richard of Cirencester 
who wrote an account of the ancient state of the 
Britons under Roman rule. He was a learned monk, 
and most industrious seeker of knowledge regarding 
antiquarian matters. In order to get the fullest and 
most reliable information he obtained a license a.d. 1390 
from the abbot of his monastery, to visit Rome, in 
order to examine the ancient records about Britain, 

^ It is interesting to note that the first town on the bank of the 
Severn above the confluence of the Avon and in the lands of the 
Huicci, has the Saxon name of Upton (Upper Town). 

^ Those who have witnessed the force of the spring tide or bore 
on the Severn near Gloucester, and are conversant with its tidal 
changes, will agree as to the propriety of the name given to these 
tribes, and will appreciate the sentiment of the early inhabitants 
which led them to erect a temple at the old crossing-place of the 
river at Lydney. The temple was dedicated to Nodeus, the Celtic 
name for the god of the deep, as an inscription lately found amongst 
its ruins shows. 
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which were preserved there. On his return he wrote 
' an account of the ancient state of Britain under the 

Romans in which he names the cities held by the 
Cornavii as lying north of the Forests of Wii'o and 
Arden. He writes as follows : " Below (the Cornavii) 
these people stretched the kingdom, or rather the 
republic, of the Cassii, called by Ptolemy 'Catieuchlani/ 
which arose from the union of two nations. Those 
nearest the Severn were called Dobuni or, according 
to the annah of Dio, the Boduni. In their country the 
Thames rises. The cities of the Dobuni were Salinae 
(Droitwich), Alauna (Alcester), Branogena (Worcester) 
and the most venerable of all Corinium (Cirencester), a 
famous city supposed to have been built by Vespasian. 
But Qlevum (Gloucester), situated in the extreme part 
of the kingdom, towards the territory of the Silures, 
was occupied by a Roman colony." 

From this it would appear that Richard of Ciren- 
cester considers the Huicci and Dobuni as kindred 
tribes and classes their territory under one head, but 
from the names of the two peoples it is clearly evident 
that the one portion of them, viz. the Huicci, occupied 
the higher reaches or more northern lands adjoining 
the Severn and Avon valleys, whilst the Dobuni were 
the rulers of the lower parts below Tewkesbury — 
including the site that is generally considered to have 
been the place of conference, viz. Aust, on the bank 
of the Bristol Channel, and some thirty miles south 
of Stanford Bishop \ 

^ Some claim Aust Ferri or Aust Clive, and others a spot near 
Malmesbury. The latter places were in the Coufiuium Occidentalium 
Saxonum, a.d. 603, but certainly had no relation with the Huicci at 
the date of the synod. Vide Green's ** Making of England," p. 224. 
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Notes. 1. The late Canon Phillott in his book on Hereford says, 
in speaking of the synod, ''Common opinion has identified this (i.e. 
the place of meeting) with Anst or Anst Clive near the ferry across the 
Severn, called the Old Passage, but there is some reason for placing it 
on the borders of Herefordshire on the road from Lndlow to Worcester, 
where until 1753 the hollow trunk of an aged oak tree, burnt about 
that time, which gave its name to the neighbouring village of Bock, 
was believed in local tradition, supported by no mean authority, to 
represent the oak of Augustine" (vide ''Diocesan Histories," Hereford, 
1888, p. 4). This site would be about 14 miles north-west of 
Stanford. 

2. It is interesting to note that Stanford, though in Herefordshire, 
18 on the confines of Worcestershire, being little more than a quarter 
of a mile from the boundary. 

3. Allies in his Antiquities of Worcestershire, 2nd edition, p. 205, 
shows that Alfric, a place about five miles from Stanford Bishop 
Church, is considered by some authorities to have been the site of 
the conference. This, as showing a local tradition that the synod 
took place in the immediate neighbourhood of Stanford Bishop, 
strongly supports the author's argument. 

The extract is as follows : 

"Gough in his Additions to Camden, vol. n. p. 49, 2nd edition, 
remarks, * Spelman thought he found Austin's Oak at Aufric, a village 
bordering on Herefordshire, which, as he explains Bede (ii. 2) and 
Henry of Huntingdon (in. 325), lies in the confines of the Wiccii and 
West Saxons and may be a contraction of Austinfrio q.d. Austin's 
territory, &c. Having thus brought together the various conjectures 
which have been offered by different writers concerning the site of 
this celebrated oak we will only further add, that, supposing it to 
have been in Alfric, the top of old Storage would seem to be the spot 
in that locality on which, most probably, it stood." 

Allies remarks however that Dr Nash in his account of Suckley 
objects to Spelman's claim on the grounds that Worcestershire 
(especially that part which adjoins Herefordshire) does not border 
on the West Saxons, although it was in the province of the Wiccians 
which did, and he quotes Bishop Gibson who says this oak was on 
the confines of the Wiccians and West Saxons. These objections 
the author has already met and refuted in the preceding chapter, 
pp. 65-68, Ac. 



CHAPTER V. 

SHOWING THAT AT STANFORD BISHOP (A PLACE ON 
THE BORDER-LAND OF THE HUlCCi) EXISTED AN 
EARLY BRITISH CHURCH, AND THAT BANCUOR- 
BURG IS NOW KNOWN AS BROMYARD. 

It is now necessary to prove that there was a 
church at Stanford Bishop prior to the arrival of 
Augustine, and moreover to show that a special chair 
would certainly be provided for the Chorepiscopus who 
presided over the clergy ministering in each church 
of the district over wjhich he had ecclesiastical super- 
vision, and moreover that the Bishop's Chair would 
certainly have its place in the chancel, the most sacred 
part of the church, as described by the sexton, when 
relating the tradition to me. 

The church of Stanford Bishop and the church of 
the adjoining parish, Avonbury, are Portionary Churches 
of a very extensive ecclesiastical district with which 
the mother church, Bromyard (under another name), 
was originally endowed. 

The Rev. Rice Rees, a most reliable authority on 
Welsh ecclesiastical matters, states in his Essay on the 
Welsh Saints that "the districts appropriated as the 
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field of their labours by the first Christian teachers in 
Wales were most extensive, and when once attached 
to particular churches, the sacred nature of ecclesiastical 
property would tend to preserve their limits inviolate/* 
"If any extensive appropriations can be discovered, it 
may be presumed that the churches to which they 
belong are those of the earliest date." " So tenacious 
were the Welsh of the integrity of their benefices that 
even when they were inconvenient from their great 
extent, rather than subdivide them they appointed 
several clergj'men to the same living." 

This system of Portionary Churches was common 
in Wales from the earliest Christian age (Bk. ii. 
Chap, xviii.). Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of 
Brecknock, the chosen companion of Baldwin, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on his journey through Wales 
when preaching the first Crusade A. D. 1188, wrote an 
account of their journey through Herefordshire and 
Brecknock to the chief places in Wales, and in his 
work states that in Radnorshire there was a church 
having six. or seven clergymen (" sex vel septem clerici 
more Walensium, particeps ecclesiae illius"). "This 
custom of dividing a benefice without compromising 
its integrity was frequently carried out in Wales, and 
many examples have come down to our days but they 
are always of the greatest antiquity," so writes the 
Rev. J. Hughes, author of "Horse Britannicae." In 
the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas a.d. 1290 for the purpose 
of a Crusade (the seventh and last Crusade, and 
memorable to Englishmen as being the one led by 
the grandson of Richard Coeur de Lion, afterwards 
Edward I.) we find a number of such Portionary 

J. 6 
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Churches, and amongst the number is Bromyard, de- 
scribed as follows: 

Tortio presb*^ de Bromyard. 
Portio presb^ de Avenburg. 
Portio presb*^ de Stanford Bishop 
, (Episcopi). 

The names of these Portionary Churches bear strong 
confirmatory evidence as to their high antiquity. As 
a rule the names given to places by the ancient Britons 
may be divided into two classes, viz. words descriptive 
of some special feature of the district in which the 
places were situated, and words commemorative of 
some important event which had happened there. 
The names of these three Portionary Churches well 
illustrate the first class of nomenclature: Brongarth, 
or the fortress on the breast of the hill, exactly de- 
scribes the picturesque situation of Bromyard with its 
garth or churchyard. Llan Avonbtur, or the church 
of the camp on the river, equally well describes 
the situation of that church, nestling in a low valley 
on the verdant bank of the Frome, immediately below 
and overlooked by a large British frontier camp or 
entrenchment crowning the hill on the far side of the 
stream. Sam ffordd Episcopi is the church on the 
paved way of the Bishop ^ 

This last, a Roman-British name, carries us back 
to the earliest days of Christianity*. 

^ A map iu the possession of the editor shows a road called the 
Ridgway leading frbm the direction of Worcester through Acton 
Beaachamp to Stanford and on to Bronyard. 

^ Sam or Stan when oompoupded in a name generally indicates 
a Roman or British road. 
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The Rev. John Hughes, the learned author of "Hokc 
Britannicae, or Studies of National and Religious Anti- 
quities in Ancient British History," shows that whilst 
the Romans occupied Britain the Latin tongue was 
not only used in public transactions, but was the 
language of conversation in the towns, and was also 
most frequently used in the churches. Therefore the 
use of the Latin word " episcopus '* in combination with 
two British words in the descriptive name given to an 
early British church greatly adds to the force of the 
argument in proof of its foundation in the third or 
fourth century, whilst the fact that a special paved 
way was provided where necessary, so that the Chor- 
episcopus might visit and minister in the outlying 
stations of the extensive district which formed his 
diocese, where the scattered rustics had been gathered 
together by the teaching and preaching of his disciples, 
carries us back in imagination to the eailiest days of 
Christianity. The descriptive name was in accord with 
the mode of life and the field of labour of the early 
teachers of Christianity, who truly went forth into the 
highways preaching the new facts, which were accepted 
by the people living in towns much earlier than by the 
people living sparsely scattered in the country districts. 
Li their untutored minds, retentive only of traditions 
of magic and mischief- working magicians, the mysterious 
rites of the older religion of the Druids still held full 
power, living, as they did, in a country still partly 
covered by primeval forests of great oak, on whbse 
boughs the mystic, rootless mistletoe flourished. 

It is certain that when Druidism died out the 
teachers of the new religion which superseded it 

6—2 
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followed the example of the Druid priests and lived in 
communities or choirs. In place of the Archdruid 
and his priests the community elected a superior, 
styled a Chorepiscopus, to regulate their devotions, 
studies and modes of life, having under him various 
other officers whom he chose from those so living 
together. Celibacy was not essential, and the so-called 
"choir" or monastery was composed of a number of 
dwelling-houses erected around the Garth, ie. the land 
which surrounded the church. The Garth was the 
present churchyard, but certainly not the burying- 
ground. The superior was the Chorepiscopus, and the 
disciples, when sufficiently educated, were sent forth as 
teachers and preachers who, when they succeeded in 
gaining converts, fixed on convenient places where 
they might congregated There they would construct 
some protection against the weather, frequently arbors 
formed of the branches of trees twisted in wattle-work, 
to be superseded in the course of time by regular 
square wattle-walled chambers covered by thatch. 
Churches built of stone were not known until the end 
of the seventh century. No tithes or payments were 
demanded, but gifts of money were received for the 
maintenance of the community. Such was the con- 
dition of the majority of the clergy, not only in Wales 
but in England, until the latter part of the fifth century. 
Great changes then took place under Germanus 
with the cooperation of Dubricius, and at this time 
the system of parochial churches was introduced. 
Germanus and most probably Dubricius were present 



^ Vide Meyrick ** Cardiganshire" and Nash " History of Worcester. 
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at the Council of Vaison in Gaul A.D. 442 when it was 
decreed " that country churches should have presbyters 
to preach in them as well as city churches^" This 
decree evidently shows that up to that time parish 
churches did not exist independently of the Mother 
Church. 

In these early churches no seats were allowed in 
the nave*. The common law-books mention but two 
or three cases before this time and these relating to 
the chancel and appertaining to people of high rank. 
The few seats that were permitted were moveable aud 
the property of the incumbent. These facts, related 
by one of our greatest ecclesiastical law authorities, do 
much to confirm the truth of the tradition delivered to 
me by the sexton at Stanford Bishop, a rude, illiterate 
man, who, knowing nothing but common gossip, merely 
repeated that which he had received from his pre- 
decessors who had told him that the chair used to be 
in the chancel. 

Dr Richard Burns, in his work on Ecclesiastical 
Law*, states that at the first erection of these chapels 
express care was taken at their consecration (whilst 
they were designed to continue in subjection to the 
Mother Church) that there should be no font or bells, 
and that they should be used only for the ease of the 
parishioners in praying and for preaching. Such un- 
doubtedly was the case at Stanford Bishop and 
Avonbury. The Mother Church of Bromyard certainly 
had, in the early days of Christianity, a fuller history, 
but under another name. The description of Llan 

1 Bees, ** British Saints," p. 181. 

^ Bams on Ecolesiastioal Law, vol. i. p. 216 Ac, 
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Cystennyn Garth Benni given in the Liber Llanda- 
vensis has so many points of resemblance to that of 
Brongarth or Bromyard that a comparison will, I think, 
clearly show them to be one and the same. 

In the Liber Llandavensis, or the ancient register 
of the Cathedral Church of Llandaff, we find the history 
of Dubricius, first bishop of that diocese, who was con- 
secrated by Germanus and Lupus in the latter part 
of the fifth century, about A.D. 470. He was elected 
Archbishop of Caerleon A.D. 490, and certainly held 
the bishopric of Llandaff until A.D. 512 when he re- 
signed that see. In A.D. 519 he resigned the see of 
Caerleon and retired to Bardsey Isle where he died 
A.D. 522 ^ 

According to this authority, Dubricius was the 
illegitimate son of the daughter of Pebian, king of 
Ergyng and An-Erg3nig. She was driven out and her 
father ordered her to be killed, but she escaped and 
was delivered of a child, Dubricius, at a place called 
Madley on the bank of the Wye. The first gift to 
the church of Llandaff after Dubricius was elected 
bishop there was Mochros, on the bank of the Wye. 
It, with all its territory and liberty, was to serve 
Llandaff, free from all regal service for ever. This 
was presented by King Mewig and the princes. 

^ It should be noted that the dates given in early history have been 
placed without any regard to chronological accuracy, as is pointed out 
by the editor of the Welsh MSS. Society, who published this highly 
interesting work, which contains the life of St Dubricius. It is pnb- 
lished in the Liber Llandavensis (p. 329). It states that "on 
Sunday, 14th November, a.d. 612, Dubricius, bishop of the church of 
Llandaff, migrated to the Lord." This probably was the true date of 
his death. 
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The second gift to the bishopric was made by 
Pebian, son of Erb, grandfather of Dubricius. The 
deed describes it as follows : " Be it known to you 
that King Pebian, son of Erb, granted the manor 
of Garth Benni as far as the Black Marsh, between 
the wood and field and water and the jaculum of 
King Cystennyn, his father-in-law, beyond the river 
Wye, to God and Dubricius, Archbishop of the see 
of Llandaff, and to Lunapeius his cousin, for his soul 
and the writing of his name in the Book of Life, 
without any earthly payment and subjection, small 
or moderate, except to God and St Dubricius and 
those who serve in the church for ever'*; and Pebian 
held the written deed under the hand of St Dubricius 
that the house of prayer and penance and the episcopal 
residence might belong to the bishops of Llandaff for 
ever, and in testimony thereof he consecrated the 
church and left there three of his disciples. The 
note on this gift by the editor is as follows: "The 
church was in Herefordshire, but its situation is not 
known as it has become ruinated or, which is more 
probable, has changed its name." 

Bromyard, the name I claim Garth Benni to be now 
known by, has sprung from the British root modified 
by the peculiarities of the language of the Angle con- 
querors. Dr Guest shows that the Angles differed from 
the Saxons in using the letter D for the Saxon Th. 
They also changed the Saxon G into F. He points 
out that the same changes are made at the present day 
in different provinces of Germany, where the peasant of 
one district will greet you with "Guten morgen, wo 
gehen Sie hin ? " whilst^ in another he will say " Yuten 
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moryen, wo yehen Sie hin ? " In like manner the British 
garth was pronounced yarth or yard by the Angles. 
Bromyard is still locally called by the agricultural 
labourer Bramyard. In the Doomsday Book it is 
written Bremsgerbe. In a.d. 700 it was given to 
Hereford Cathedral by Offa and was then called Brem- 
geard. Now geard is evidently the same as yard or 
the British word garth, meaning an enclosure or precinct. 
Garth Benni (or Garth Penni) is the enclosure of the 
chapter \ 

An appropriate illustration of such change of name 
of British ecclesiastic establishments is supplied in a 
foot-note to p. 362 of the Liber Llandavensis. In 
the time of King Iddon the Saxons invaded his king- 
dom (a.d. 550), and the king with his army pursued 
them and on his way came to St Teilo who then 
remained with his clergy at his abode of Llangarth. 
A note on this states that the name of the place was 
Llandeilo Garth-tefir. At the present time the name 
of the place is " Brondeilo." 

Thus Llan Cystennyn Garth Benni has been altered 
by the succession of conquerors who have in turn taken 
possession of and occupied the district. As Llandeilo 
Garth-tefir of British times is now known as Bron- 
deilo, so Llan Cystennyn Garth Benni is now Bromyard 
or Bramyard. 

The passage, copied from the Book of Llandaff, is 
a picture in words, showing how the British Episcopus 
with his disciples or priests formed a community, who 
had their dwellings round the churchyard (not used 
in those early days as a burying-place). The priests 

^ Penned = a close, a chapter, vide Owen's Welsh Dictionary. 
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in the early Church were not celibate. Llangarth is 
simply the British name for churchyard. That the 
clergy did reside around the " Llangarth " at Bromyard 
is certain, as the foundations of the early Domus 
Episcopalis are still to be seen in a garden on. the 
south side of the churchyard, and also a half- 
timbered dwelling is still standing and still called the 
Deanery, although now used as a Cottage Hospital*. 
When the supremacy of the Roman Church was 
established the Banchor or Monasterium of the 
British was superseded by the Roman monastery with 
its celibate brethren or monks with their ritual and 
rule of life. Green in his History of Worcester gives 
a perfect illustration of the change that took place from 
the British system of ecclesiastics with non-celibate 
clergymen. 

The reader must be asked to recall to mind Bede*s 
account of the second synod as given on page 36 of 
this work, where he states that it was attended by 
''seven bishops of the Britons and many learned men, 
particularly from their most noble monastery which, in 
the English tongue, is called Bancomburg, over which 
the abbot Dinooth is said to have presided at that 
time." 

Now Banchorburg, or Banchorgarth, literally trans- 
lated into British would be Garth Benni, and strong 
confirmatory evidence is aflForded by the fact that Llan 
Dinod 18 still the fuime of a place situated in the lands 

^ In oar own days we have retained under another name the 
'* Llangarth." It corresponds exactly with our Cathedral Close. At 
Lincoln the close adjoining the cathedral and surrounded by the pre- 
bendaries' houses still retains the name of **The Garth.'' 
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immediately adjoining the churchyard at Broniyard^ — 
and that the Bla^k Marsh mentioned in Pebian's deed 
of gift is still traceable in the names of two farms near 
Bromyard, one three miles away in the parish of Eldvin 
Ralph, known as the Black Venn (or Black Fen), the 
other in Much Cowame parish near Egleton (in the 
Bromyard Union District), which still retains the actual 
name of the Black Marsh Farm. 

Under its present name (Bromyard) the town has 
been known from A.D. 750, the middle of the eighth 
century, when the Angle invaders under Offa gained an 
undisputed possession of the greater portion of that 
territory which forms the present county of Hereford. 

History tells us that Anglian Mercia commenced 
its existence as a kingdom under Cridda, A.D. 586. 
Undoubtedly Anglian adventurers had come into the 
upper Severn Valley previous to that date, and follow- 
ing the usual tactics of that people, at first volunteered 
as mercenary soldiers in alliance with the natives, for 
we find them assisting the Britons in opposition to 
Ceawlin when he was making the first inroad on the 
upper valley. They certainly had settlements there as 
early as 580. 

William of Malmesbury states that Ethelbert as- 
sisted the Britons in their eflForts against Ceawlin, 
he being Bretwalda at that time. It was from 

1 Baugor Iscoed in Flintshire has been given (see Oibson^s Anno- 
tations to Camden's ** Britannia," Flintshire) as the celebrated 
monastery fonnded by Dunawd the son of Pebian, and Dnnawd is 
stated to have been the ohorepiscopus of that celebrated Banchor, bat 
unfortunately for this statement, the ** Annales Cambrias ** diatinoilj' 
state that Dunawd, founder of Bangor Iscoed, died a.d. 594, and 
therefore this could not have been Banchorburg. 
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this early assistance of Ethelbert that Augustine was 
enabled to meet the British bishops. The boundary of 
Mercia under Cridda undoubtedly was from Shrewsbury 
to Chester, and all lying west and north of that line 
was held by the Britons. They had crossed the Severn 
and attacked Offa but were defeated and driven back. 
Offe followed up his victor}' and took part of Mon- 
mouthshire and part of Herefordshire and built OflFa's 
Dyke, so that Bromyard up to his time was not in the 
permanent possession of the Angles. Penda, A.D. 630, 
made repeated encroachments to the west of Severn, 
but no territory was permanently wrested from the 
Silures until OflFa's reign. It is therefore most probable 
that the place changed its name and that the churches 
were re-dedicated after he became a Christian — Llan 
Cystennyn changing its patron to St Peter — as it is 
well known that after his conversion OflFa went to 
Rome on a pilgrimage, and oh his return the British 
churches were re-dedicated according to the ritual of 
the Roman Church. St David was superseded by 
St James and St Teilo became St Peter. 

The author of this narrative has thus shown how, 
at the actual place of meeting, until a few years ago, 
was standing the silent witness o( this memorable 
event, dishonoured, all but forgotten, save for the un- 
suspected and unrecognised association of the great 
monk's name, cast out from its sanctuary as useless 
lumber and saved from the flames (as though by 
some special intervention), where the stone-masons' 
ruthless hands were about to consign it as worthless 
fire-wood. 
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Note : — Welsh Bicknor has been claimed as the site of the 
old Garth Benni, which is described in the Book of LlandafF as 
Llancystennyn Garth Benni Ineringe (ie. in Ergyng), and it has 
been said that Bromyard, being outside the kingdom of Ergyng or 
Archenfield, could not be the place. The author has already shown 
in reference to the territory of the Huicci, that it is a matter of great 
difficulty to assign exactly the limits of the various principalities 
of the period and that their boundaries were subject to constant 
fluctuation ; and although it is known that Archenfield was not in 
the diocese of Hereford until many years after the Conquest, it must 
be remembered that at the time of the synod Hereford was not a 
Bishopric (vide Phillott's *' Diocesan History," p. 8). The wording 
of the deed of gift describing Garth Benni as beyond the river Wye 
rather indicates that it was at some distance from it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PROBABLE ROUTE OF ST AUGUSTINE FROM KENT 
TO THE SYNOD, AND SHOWING THAT IT WAS HELD 
AT STANFORD BISHOP. 

So many places having been claimed' by various 
historians as the locality in which the British Bishops 
held a synod with Augustine, and as all writers agree 
that the place of meeting was situated somewhere in, 
or near to, the valley of the Severn, it would certainly 
assist us in the search for the place of meeting if the 
route taken by Augustine could be indicated. 

Before starting on the long journey from Canterbury 
to Wales, Augustine would obtain all the information 
that he possibly could as to the best and safest route. 
Ethelbert would be well aware of all the events 
happening in the Severn Valley, he being at that 
time strongly antagonistic to the West Saxon who had 
invaded and taken possession of the lower valley. 

In the " Parochial Antiquities of Oxfordshire," pub- 
lished in 1645 by Kennett, is the following statement: 
" It is not unlikely this part of the country was before 
concerned in the mission of Augustine the monk about 
597, who passed through the county to his place of 
conference with the Britons in the remote parts of 
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Mercia, called from him Augustine's Ac or Austin's 
Oak, placed by Brompton in (the boundaries ?) of the 
West Saxons and the Britons, and from thence to 
Whalley in Blackboume Shire (County Lancashire). If 
we can believe these monks, we are told that when the 
apostle of the English came into the county of Oxford 
to a village called Compton (i.e. Long Compton in 
Warwickshire) at the edge of the county, the parish 
priest waited upon him and complained of the Lord of 
the Manor refusing to pay his just tithes, upon which 
Augustine reproved him and convinced him by a dead 
body raised from the grave, who confessed himself to 
have been the ' patron of the church ' in the time of the 
Britons, and to have been excommunicated for the like 
fault about 150 years before, &c. Though Mr Selden 
in prejudice of the right of tithes does reject the whole 
story as an absurd legend, yet certainly we may lay 
aside the miraculous and believe the person was in the 
part though he did no mighty work there. Indeed if 
all the circumstances of this relation were not true, it 
would still prove that Christianity and the discipline of 
the Church to have flourished here amongst the Britons 
very early and to have continued in good order till the 
said visit of Austin. But if we renounce all the 
monkery of the tale, and keep only to the matter of 
fact, viz. his passing through these parts, it is enough 
to infer that those adjoining places through which his 
road must lie, did embrace the opportunity to repent 
and be baptized." 

At any rate this tradition shows that the Britons 
still held, in A.D. 597, the forests which extended across 
the northern parts of Oxfordshire and Worcestershire. 
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On this point the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle affords im- 
portant evidence. From it we learn (referring to the 
year 597) : " This year Ceolwulf began to reign over the 
West Saxons and he fought and contended incessantly 
against either the Angles or the Welsh (i.e. Britons), 
or the Picts or the Scots." Moreover it is well known 
that Augustine died before Pope Gregory, as shown by 
the fact that Gregory ordered masses for the soul 
of Augustine. Referring to the year 606 the Chronicle 
says, " This year Pope Gregory died, about ten years 
after he had sent us baptism." Again it says of 
A.D. 614, "This year Cynegils and Cuichelm fought 
at Beandune (said to be Brompton in Oxfordshire) 
and slew 2065 Welshmen " (i.e. Britons). 

These two passages from the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle are quoted to show that Ethelbert, being fiiUy 
conversant with the state of affairs in the Severn 
Valley, would naturally send Augustine by the route 
which was free from danger from his rivals for supre- 
macy there. Ceolwulf reigned over the West Saxons 
from A.D. 597 to 610, the period during which Augus- 
tine laboured in Britain. It would have been almost 
impossible for Augustine to have passed through 
Gloucester to any part of the ground still held by the 
Britons in the lower valley of the Severn. At any rate 
Ethelbert had no authority in that direction. But it is 
agreed by all the old historians that Worcester never was 
in the possession of the West Saxons, but that the in- 
habitants had agreed to accept Ceol as their Governor. 
It is certain that Ceol and his Worcester subjects had 
assisted to conquer Ceawlin at the severe battle of 
Woodnesbury, which resulted in Ceawlin being driven 
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an exile from his kingdom. William of Malmesbury 
(Chap. VIII.) states, "In fine tamen omnibus odibilis 
factus est, tam Anglis quam Britonibus ; caeso exercitu 
suo fugatus est et exilio datus, ubi obit." We cannot 
quote a better authority than this West Saxon monk 
who states that Ceol "immerito rebellavit." 

As regards the " adjutorium " of Ethelbert, history 
speaks as distinctly. He certainly had influence, and 
was an active friend and ally of the Angles. The 
Angles undoubtedly passed from their Elastem settle- 
ment through Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire. 
We find them in the upper valley of the Severn in 
A.D. 584, and they were the allies of the Britons against 
Ceawlin at Fetham Lea and thus caused his retreat 
from the upper valley. Probably their presence was 
one great cause of Ceawlin s anger described in the 
Saxon Chronicle, "and wrathful he returned to his 
own." The presence of the Angles there was probably 
due to Ethelbert's policy and affords ample confirmation 
of Bede's statement that Augustine went "adjutorio 
Ethelberti." 

Bede further states that Ethelbert obtained his 
power over the upper valley of the Severn by assisting 
the Angles who had settled there in 584 and who were 
by this policy secured as allies against his most power- 
ful enemies the West Saxons. 

From these passages it may be safely asserted that 
Ethelbert was the friend of the Mercian Angles during 
his long reign and that the city of Worcester was never 
in the possession of the West Saxons. The "adjutorium 
Ethelberti '* was truly a recognition of the alliance of 
Worcester citizens and Ethelbert of Kent. It is well 
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to remember here that the Britons who were subjects 
of the youngest son of Pebian, king of Ergyng, i.e. 
Herefordshire, and held the lands immediately to the 
west of the Severn, revolted against this proud and 
cruel prince, as we learn from the " Annales CambriaB." 
And so these parts became the ''confinium Huicciorum 
et Occidentalium Saxonum." This event happened in 
or about the time when Ceol was viceroy of Ceawlin, 
Le. after he had revolted against his uncle and defeated 
him, A.D. 591, with the assistance of the Britons and* 
Angles and (more important still) of Ethelbert. 

It must be manifest to all interested in the question 
of the locality of the synod, that as Ceolwulf, 
king of the West Saxons, held the lower valley of the 
Severn below Upton, and that since he was from 
A.D. 597 to A.D. 610 constantly fighting and contending 
with the Angles, the Welsh, the Picts, or the Scots, it 
would have been impossible for Augustine to have 
passed to Aust Ferry or to Gloucester, without run- 
ning great risks. 

Higden in his"Polichronicon** tells us that A,D. 593 
Ethelbert conquered Cridda, who about 580 had ex- 
tended the Mercian kingdom to the borders of the 
West Saxons, and Ethelbert held it till his death in 
616; in fact the kingdom of Mercia was held in 
subjection to the king of Kent until 625 when Penda 
began his reign over Mercia. He, Penda, was the first 
active and enterprising commander of the Angles and 
made himself independent of the Kentish king. In 
602 he attempted to subdue the West Saxons of the 
lower valley of the Severn and fought with them at 
Cirencester. As the battle was undecided the A.-S. 
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Chronicle tells us, "This year Cynegils and Cuichelm. 
fought against Penda and then made a treaty." 

It is sufficient, however, for the present purpose to 
^ow that at the time of Augustine's visit Worcester 
and the country about it acknowledged Ethelbert as 
beiug the Bretwalda, and so the aid of Ethelbert was 
all-important to the success of Augustine's mission to 
the Britons. 

After perusing these short accounts from the A.-S. 
Chronicle it is plain that Ethelbert, the antagonist of 
the West Saxons and ally of the Angles, could not 
have chosen a better or safer route for Augustine to 
reach the Britons, than by the known road fix)m 
Worcester to Magnae (i.e. Kenchester), passing the 
Teme at Bransford (or the Bridge-road), and so on by 
the Stanford (the stone paved way) to the selected spot 
near the monastery, — a spot doubtless under the 
spreading boughs of some magic-shielding oak, where 
the chair of the choir episcopus would be placed, thence, 
after the meeting, to be restored to its usual place near 
the altar of its church, where some fifty years ago it 
was still honoured. 
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